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THE UNEQUALLED accomplishment of cosmonaut Gherman 
S. Titov overshadowed, for a few moments at least, such 
mundane considerations as the Berlin crisis, the Western 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting, the Tunisian-Algerian-French 
mess, and even Nikita Khrushchev’s hot and cold running 
television rebuttal to President Kennedy. Then the morning 
mail brought a recent issue of the London Observer which, 
to use a cliche now turned pun, brought us back to earth. 

It contains the full text of a letter to the Premier from 
Oleg Lenchevsky, a Soviet engineer who made the agonizing 
decision to leave his wife and two daughters and defect to 
the West. An outstanding product of the Communist system 
and a loyal member of the Party, Lenchevsky, as Edward 
Crankshaw points out in an article preceding the text, “is 
the last person, one would have said, to turn against his 
Government.” Following is an excerpt from his simple, 
moving statement: 

“T am unable any longer to continue to subscribe to the 
doctrine of a merciless and irreconcilable class and anti- 
religious struggle, carried to holocaustic lengths, which 
forms a foundation-stone of Communist teaching, both theo- 
retical and political. 

“T am possessed by the conviction that every kind of 
intolerance toward any kind of person, be it even for the 
sake of the loftiest ideals, is nothing but a tremendous 
anachronism in our atomic and space age, which has come 
upon us so suddenly—an anachronism which can only be 
explained by the existence of a certain time-gap between 
human thinking and reality. 








“IT am profoundly convinced, Nikita Sergeyevich, thy 
only the greatest tolerance towards all heterodox individual 
including even those whose thought is hostile, is the only 
means of salvation for humanity from mass fratricide ani 
degeneration—both physical and moral—and that no alter. 
native exists in our age. 

“As a member of the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union I must follow the Party statute which calls fo; 
unanimous support for the moral-political course of the 
Central Committee without hesitation and without criticism, 
On the other hand, the same statute demands that every 
Party member should be absolutely honest and sincere 
before the Party. 

“Being unable to combine both these requirements, and 
desirous of remaining really honest and sincere before my 
Party colleagues, as well as before you. I find myself 
compelled to leave the ranks of the Party. 

“Because the Communist party and the Soviet Government 


are inseparable, my leaving the Party stipulates the neces. § 


sity for me of abandoning my Motherland and asking the 
Government of the United Kingdom for political asylum, 
regardless of the gravity of this step for me.” 

In congratulating Major Titov, Khrushchev said: “Your 
heroic flight has shown once again the capability of Soviet 
man reared by the Communist party.” So. we would add, 


has the flight of Oleg Lenchevsky. 


Our COVER this week and the illustration appearing on 
page 11 are by Loring Eutemey. 
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West BERLIN 
0 GRASP the seriousness of what 
:; now going on in the German 
Democratic Republic (GDR), it is 
not necessary to cross the Branden- 
burg Gate separating East Berlin 
from free Berlin. The long queues 
forming every day in front of West 
Berlin's Refugee Center at Marien- 
felde is proof enough that something 
dramatic is afoot beyond the border. 
In the course of July, over 30,000 
people left their homes in the GDR 
to swell the ranks of the more than 
two-and-a-half million who have fled 
to the West since the formation of 
the East German state. 

Mass exodus is a most reliable 
manometer for gauging the ups and 
downs of internal pressure in Walter 
Ulbricht’s Soviet satrapy. For several 
years, from 1957 till the spring of 
1960, pressure was relatively low. 
During this period, it looked as if 
the Communist regime might succeed 
somewhat in bettering living stand- 
ards, neutralizing resistance and even 
winning some degree of loyalty from 
its unwilling subjects, 

The trend has sharply reversed in 
the course of the last year, however. 
The number of refugees steadily di- 
minished in the late 50s, but it took 
a marked upward turn again after 
the Ulbricht government, early in 
1960, forced all its remaining free 
peasants into some 20,000 kolkhozes 
(or “agrarian production coopera- 
tives,” as they are styled in the 
GDR). This summer the migration 
has taken on major proportions, 
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East Germany - Two Articles 





By F. R. Allemann 


heralding a new maximum pressure 
and a new low in morale in East 
Germany. 

The most recent mass flight began 
immediately after the latest Commu- 
nist campaign for a “solution of the 
West Berlin problem” was launched. 
East Germans are convinced that 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
means business this time, i.e., that he 
is prepared to conclude a separate 
peace treaty with the GDR even if 
this increases the danger of all-out 
war. Thus, paradoxically, it seems to 
be the heat Moscow is putting on the 
West to force it out of Berlin that is 
causing the East German kettle to 
boil over. 

By renewing its drive against free 


Berlin, the Kremlin, backed—or 


rather spearheaded—by the East Ger- 











1. Ulbricht's Tottering State 


man Socialist Party (SED), is spread- 
ing panic throughout the GDR. In 
June, at his international press con- 
ference, Ulbricht indicated that he 
would not be content with less than 
total control of all communications 
(including airways) between West 
Berlin and West Germany. This was 
a signal to all his dissatisfied citizens 
that they had better hurry and leave 
before it was too late. What was 
intended to intimidate the West re- 
sulted in a sudden refugee stampede 
unprecedented since the days of the 
popular uprising in June 1953. 

Even had no anxiety been aroused 
over the closing of the escape route, 
illegal emigration from East Germany 
would probably have increased this 
summer. The Eastern Zone of Ger- 
many is going through economic dif- 
ficulties worse than any since Stalin’s 
death. The forced, hasty and unpre- 
pared-for agricultural collectivization 
is only now making its full effect felt. 
Food supplies have become utterly 
disorganized; meat, potatoes and 
many green vegetables are scarce; 
the closing of private bakeries has 
caused local bread shortages; and 
butter rationing has created some 
popular unrest. 

At the same time, Ulbricht has had 
to acknowledge growing passive re- 
sistance among the peasants. The re- 
gime rashly promised that collectivi- 
zation would bring an eight-hour 
working day, and the farmers, even 
in the middle of harvest time, are 
refusing to heed the Government’s 
appeal for more work. The Commu- 











nist press: has lately been complaining 
that many peasants who worked hard 
on their private plots now are com- 
pletely indifferent to their obligations 
on the collective farms. 

Food shortages are only the out- 
ward symptom of a deeper crisis 
rocking East Germany’s “Socialist 
Economy.” Under its ambitious 1958 
Seven-Year Plan, the GDR _ pro- 
claimed as its “chief economic task” 
the equalling of West German stand- 
ards in per capita consumption by 
the end of 1961, and in per capita 
production by 1965. Overall pro- 
duction was scheduled to go up, in 
the course of seven years, by no less 
than 88 per cent, These targets have 
already proved to be unattainable. 

In 1960, the rate of production fell 
far behind the Plan (at the same time, 
West Germany surged ahead by in- 
creasing its own production at a rate 
which nearly doubled that of the 
“Socialist” East): and in the spring 
of 1961 the targets laid down in 1958 
had to be drastically reduced. When 
the GDR was forced to acknowledge 
defeat by silently dropping all talk 
about the “chief economic task” and 
by lowering its production goals, it 
shattered the hopes for a better life 
engendered by the Plan. 

The psychological effects of this 
setback were even more disastrous 
than the economic ones. Temporarily 
won over to some kind of grudging 
acceptance of the regime by its 
earlier economic successes and by the 
promise of an age of abundance, East 
Germans once more feel deprived of 
the fruits their own labor and have 
reacted sharply. The present mood of 
most citizens is one of sullen apathy 
or frankly defiant criticism. Those 
unwilling to resign themselves or 
unable to defy the Government have 
again taken to “voting with their 
feet” by abandoning the GDR in 
Jarger and larger numbers. 


LIGHT TO THE WEsT has become 
Fs. only a revealing symptom 
but also a major factor in the East 
German crisis. The GDR is the only 
country in the world whose popula- 





tion has gone down steadily for the 
past 15 years. What is worse, it suf- 
fers from a severely unbalanced age 
structure, due to an exceedingly small 
birth rate during World War II and 
the first postwar years. The number 
of people now entering production is 
utterly insufficient to keep the labor 
force up to its present level. 

About 50 per cent of the refugees 
from East Germany are made up of 
young men and women under 25; 
older people, who are no longer able 
to work, stay behind. Thus, a rapidly 
diminishing working population has 
to maintain an ever-increasing num- 
ber of pensioners, and a considerable 
part of the productivity rise has to 
be used to cover the growing labor 
gap. 

When, in 1958, Khrushchev began 
to press for a change in the present 
status of Berlin, he did so at a time 
when the SED regime in East Ger- 
many seemed better off than ever 
before. The Plan had 


begun well; the number of refugees 


Seven-Year 





GDR. Now, however, the picture ha, 
completely changed: If Klirushchey 
carries out his original proposals, he 
does so not to legalize a prospering 
East German satellite, but to ward 
off the disaster threatening the GDR. 

Obviously, this state of affairs cap. 
not go on much longer without under. 
mining the economic health and 
political stability of Russia’s German 
province. Ever since its inception, the 
GDR has been the weakest satellite 
in the Soviet orbit. And since 1958, 
Moscow has been trying to shore up 
the Ulbricht regime by closing the 
“Berlin gap” once and for all, and 
pressing the West to recognize the 
GDR. For 


forcing a showdown on Berlin has 


the present, however, 
only aggravated the crisis and further 
endangered the stability of the very 
satellite the Kremlin wants to bolster. 

Khrushchey is thus 
with a very real dilemma: He must, 
on the one hand, force through his 


confronted 


Berlin proposals, designed to stop 
the constant bleeding of the GDRs 





was dwindling: and it might have 
looked to Russian eyes as if the GDR 
could catch up economically and 
socially with West Germany in the 
very near future. 

It must have seemed tempting to 
the Russians to finish off the process 
of East German consolidation by 
raising the “Berlin question” in such 
a way that the Western powers might 
either be induced to give up their 
forward position or, better still, to 
extend diplomatic recognition to the 


already anemic organism, On the 
other hand, he cannot attain this re 
sult without resorting to measures 
which have proved dangerous in the 
past and may yet prove fatal. 
Khrushchev’s global strength may. 
in the meantime, have increased. 
But his local strength, on the German 
battlefield, has vanished to a point 


where an operation originally under 
taken as a show of superiority, has 
into a frantic attempt t 


turned 
ward off a major catastrophe. 
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By Zbigniew Brzezinski 


2. 


mobilize its support. In these cir- 
cumstances something approaching a 
war scare is perhaps inevitable. 

But if the West stands firm, the 
Kremlin may suddenly shift to inter- 
mediary tactics designed to achieve 
objective—Western 
recognition of the East German 
regime—implicitly at first, explicitly 


the minimum 


Moscow's Real Goal 


product of pressure, fear and 
aggressiveness. There are both of- 
fensive and defensive components in 
the Kremlin’s calculations, and there 
are maximum as well as minimum 
objectives. The maximum objective 
is the expulsion of the West from 
Berlin. Success here would achieve 
the long-standing Soviet desire to 
expel America from Europe. The 
minimum objective—some form of 
Western recognition for the Ulbricht 
regime—would have the important 
“defensive” consequence of stabi- 
lizing Eastern Europe, and eventually, 
of leading to disillusionment in West 
Germany with the North Atlantic 
Treaty Alliance (NATO) and _ the 
United States. 

U.S. vacillation in Laos, as well 
as Western passivity in Hungary in 
1956 and during the 1953 East Berlin 
uprising, make it imperative that 
Washington convince the Kremlin 
itmeans business when it says it will 
fight to protect its position in West 
Berlin. Probably the most effective 
way of achieving credibility would 
be to undertake a series of steps 
which increasingly predetermine the 
Western military response in case of 
a Soviet or East German move 
against its lifeline into Berlin. It is 
also necessary to forewarn the public 
of the possibility of war, and to 


ae POLICY in Berlin is the 


ee 





Zeicniew BRZEZINSKI, Associate Pro- 
lessor at the Russian Institute of 
Columbia University, is author of 
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later. Nikita Khrushchev’s speech of 
June 29 reveals his preoccupation 
with this objective. 

The Soviet Premier could attempt 
to attain Western recognition by 
signing a peace treaty with East 
German Party chief Walter Ulbricht. 
After this is signed, the East Germans 
may politely wave our convoys 
through, only to apply 
tactics” later, when their “sovereign” 
right to control them has_ been 
established de facto. Meanwhile, the 
reaction of the West would probably 
be one of relief that a new war had 
been avoided. Who, after all, would 
want to fight over a passport stamp? 
Our friends will urge us to “negoti- 
ate” with the East Germans, while the 
Soviets will be praised for having 
been reasonable. 

The greatest effort must now be 
made to identify precisely the nature 
of the common Western interest in 
Berlin and to relate our response to 
it. To some extent, the Berlin crisis 
has already revealed fissures in the 
Western camp. The British, in keep- 
ing with their fundamental but 
largely implicit predisposition to 
yield to external aggression as slowly 
as possible, and to respond forcefully 
only when actually attacked, have al- 
ready been speculating on the possi- 
bility of recognizing the East Ger- 
man regime in return for concessions. 

The West Germans, on the other 
hand, have already hinted that “the 
German question” involves not only 
Berlin but also the liberation of East 
Germany and the territories lost to 


“salami 


Poland in 1945, which have been 
settled by eight million Poles, The 
British position means, in effect. 
that the Kremlin would automatically 
attain its minimum goals, The West 
German position would drive the 
Poles and Czechs solidly into Soviet 
hands, and thereby also achieve one 
of the Kremlin’s major purposes. 
Neither of these two approaches 
is compatible with long-range Ameri- 
which are necessarily 
broader in scope than the more 
parochial German or British inter- 
ests. Presumably, the U.S. wishes to 
remain in Berlin because it is deter- 
mined to deny Western Europe to the 
Communists, and because it believes 
that Europe in general (and Germany 
in particular) will never be secure 
so long as it is half enslaved and half 


can goals, 


impoverished, In this case, more- 
over, there is a causal relationship 
between the slavery and the poverty. 

Berlin is thus a symbol of the 
American commitment to self-deter- 
mination for all people. In our re- 
sponse to the Soviet challenge we 
should not allow this consideration 
to be obscured. Our determination 
to defend Europe links us to the 
British while our rejection of the 
subjugation of East Germany and the 
rest of Eastern Europe links us to 
the Germans. But in neither case 
should we accept their policies. The 
British yield too much, the Germans 
desire too much. 

In responding to the crisis, the 
American people should understand 
that vital Western interests are in- 
volved even if Berlin itself is not di- 
rectly threatened. The matter of 
dealing with the East Germans is 
not a superficial and trivial issue, but 
we could make it appear so by ac- 
cepting quietly—and with great relief 
—polite East German control over 
the access routes to West Berlin. 

The Administration should tell 
the American people now that the 
issue posed by Khrushchev involves 
not only the Western presence in 
free Berlin but also its relationship 
with the neo-Stalinist Ulbricht re- 
gime. Otherwise, there is great danger 








that the nation may be willing to 
fight for Berlin but will not under- 
stand the importance of backing the 
Administration over the apparently 
“obscure” issue of whether or not 
to deal, and how to deal, with initially 
polite East German officials control- 
ling Berlin’s access routes. 

A response limited merely to reas- 
serting Western determination to stay 
in free Berlin would be inadequate. 
It might well lead to our finding 
ourselves badly out-maneuvered come 
late fall. The U.S. should there- 
fore make it clear now that any 
alteration by the East German re- 
gime, gradual or otherwise, of the 
with the 
Soviets would lead to measures di- 
rected not only at East Germany but 


at the USSR itself. 


OSCOW HAS CREATED the Berlin 
M crisis, and the world should 
not be allowed to forget this fact. 
But the West should seize the oppor- 
tunity to polarize the alternatives 
confronting the Communist world: 
emphasizing the attractiveness of the 
status quo while indicating that any 
unilateral change would jeopardize 
the Communist elites in Eastern 
Europe. 

For example, the West could test 
the sincerity of the oft-proclaimed 
fears of a West Germany armed with 
nuclear weapons by pledging never 
to arm the West German army with 
such weapons in return for a Soviet 
pledge not to alter the status quo 
in Berlin. We could propose a UN- 
supervised plebiscite in West Berlin 
on the Soviet proposal to alter its 
status, Judging by the hostile Soviet 
and East German reaction to Senator 
Mike Mansfield’s (D.-Mont.) broader 
proposal, even this would probably 
be unacceptable. However, the offer 
would highlight the issue of self- 
determination. 

At the same time, the West should 
be careful to avoid any overt steps 
aimed at provoking unrest in Eastern 
Europe. The effect of such measures 
would be to drive the East European 
Communist elites into a more militant 


existing arrangements 





posture without, however, stimulating 
popular support for us. The majority 
of East Europeans are not anxious 
to risk their lives for the reunifica- 
tion of Germany (indeed, there is 
some East European Schadenfreude 
that at least some Germans are 
sharing their misery). Most East 
Europeans have no interest in pulling 
Western chestnuts out of the Berlin 
fire while they themselves remain 
subject to Soviet domination. In fact, 
there is a danger that idle talk about 
East European uprisings might cause 
resentment against the West. 

At this point, when the major 
task of the West is to deter Soviet 
aggression, it would be in its interest 
to reassure the East European peo- 
ples, and even their present elites, 
that their territorial status (including 
the Oder-Neisse Line) is secure. The 
West might also offer help in the 
economic development of the area 
and ask the Soviet Union to join an 
East European development program 





to bring living standards up to those 
of Western Europe. Such a program 
should present concrete proposals for 
American and Soviet contributions; 
the shares of each ought to exceed 
present Soviet commitments to East 
European development. 

Eastern Europe, which has not 
forgotten the Soviet-imposed rejec- 
tion of the 1948 Marshall Plan, 
would welcome a program of this 
kind. It would generate a vested 
interest in avoiding war and would 
increase East European fears of 








Soviet recklessness. We should not 
forget that Eastern Europe is th 
Latin America of Russia and that 
its status is likely to change, By 
offering incentives for peace, the 
West would strenghten existing trends 
toward diversity; and its willingness 
to respond forcefully even to am. 
biguous Soviet or East German chal. 
lenges will make all Communists jp 
Russia and Eastern Europe weigh 
more seriously the possible conse. 
quences. For this reason, the suggest. 
ed program does not preclude taking 
covert steps designed to convey credi- 
bly in the event of major hostilities 
our readiness to activate the anti- 
Communist potential present in East- 
ern Europe. 

Khrushchev has opened up a Pan. 
dora’s box by precipitating a crisis 
in Central Europe. He stands to gain 
a great deal if he resolves it on his 
terms, but he has much to lose if 
he is put on the defensive and denied 
his goals. Growing insecurity in East 
Germany, increasing frustration of 
Communist radicals in China and 
elsewhere, doubts among his own 
people—these are among the possible 
consequences of his defeat. 

Failure in Berlin is also likely to 
damage Soviet prestige among the 
uncommitted nations. For all their 
anti-militarist rhetoric, the elites of 
these nations are very power-con- 
scious and the Soviet Union has 
gained prestige by the forceful as 
sertion of its interests. Whatever the 
outcome of the Berlin crisis, it will 
inevitably demonstrate the Soviet dis 
regard for the principle of self 
determination. This will undoubtedly 
tarnish the image of itself which the 
Kremlin has been busily propagating 
as a champion of national liberation. 

With their conflicting interests, 
democracies find it difficult to deal 
with hostile and ambiguous strategies. 
Yet Khrushchev’s challenge to the 
West in Berlin should be welcomed. 
He has, as Stalin did so often before 
him, united the American people. It 
is now the Administration’s task to 
take political advantage of the op 
portunities this challenge offers. 
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HE MORNING of July 21 we 
Teratched on television that strap- 
ping young astronaut, Vergil Gris- 
som, travel more than 5,000 miles 
an hour, burst out of the earth’s at- 
mospheric envelope and then float 
quickly down to be picked up out of 
the Atlantic Ocean. Alan Shepard’s 
May 5 flight was duplicated, step by 
step, almost word for word. In fact, 
the whole process, count-down and 
all, has become familiar, almost com- 
monplace. True, I stand before the 
screen astounded, but to my eight- 
year-old nephew, Rickie, sub-orbital 
flights are almost a matter of routine. 

Ever since childhood I have been 
hearing people speak of our time as 
the age of invention and progress. 
It often seemed that new devices 
followed so fast on each other’s heels 
that it was impossible to keep up 
with them. All of the practical ap- 
plications of modern chemistry and 
physics have left man breathless—but 
triumphant. 

In the old days there used to be 
a decent interval between great dis- 
coveries, a period to think things 
over and take them in. Now we 
hardly have time to get used to 
atomic power before we are con- 
fronted with a rocket capable of 
boosting a capsule through the earth’s 
atmosphere. 

I suppose all this got started with 
Roger Bacon and the invention of 
gunpowder back in the 13th century. 
(The Chinese, of course, messed 
around with explosives long before 
that, but their discoveries did us 
neither ¢ood nor harm.) After our 
ancestors began to get ideas and 
thought up a more efficient way of 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Spectacular Is 
Now Commonplace 


killing people than with spears and 
arrows, there was no rest. For a long 
time change was slow, but it was re- 
lentless. Gunpowder was constantly 
improved; steam power was discov- 
ered and brought factories, railways 
and steamships. 

Then, beginning with the second 
half of the 19th century, came the 
insensate speedup: the telegraph, the 
telephone, the automobile, the air- 
plane, atomic power. Now, as often 
in the past, we are pushed on to 
further scientific advance by inter- 
national rivalry. The Russians send 
a man around the earth and we 
quickly follow by sending two men 
outside the air envelope. With a sec- 
ond Russian just back from a trip 
in outer space, the international 
cycle continues. 

Our main motive at present is 
doubtless the urge to beat the Rus- 
sians. This is, after all, only human, 
and is no reason to complain. 
Achievements in the sciences have al- 
ways owed a lot to war. Fighting 
men preparing to destroy an enemy 
have always played a large part in 
important discoveries and inventions. 

Whatever the motive, however, it 
is clear that we shall soon be sending 
astronauts around the world and off 
to the moon. Some knowledgeable 
insiders even suggest the trip to the 
moon will take place within the next 
five years. 

Nothing but a _ world-destroying 
war can prevent this breakthrough. 
Unless humanity is shattered by a 
senseless clash, the ventures into 
space will go on and on, until in the 
end our descendants will be hopping 
from planet to planet. Those who 


protest that such progress is useless, 
senseless and a waste of money and 
energy, can have little effect. A land- 
ing on the moon will be the culmina- 
tion of more than 500 years of hu- 
man history. It is in accord with the 
most fundamental drives of human 
nature. 

The competitive nature of the in- 
ternational effort to conquer space 
is unfortunate. Imagine how beauti- 
fully and usefully space projects 
could be managed if the greatest na- 
tions were friendly. Then, the United 
Nations could control an outer space 
authority with sufficient funds to ef- 
fectively run this great enterprise. 
We could also have a thorough un- 
derstanding as to the rights to our 
unearthly discoveries and claims. 
The danger of imperialistic claims 
would thereby be avoided in advance, 
and progress could take place more 
rapidly. 

This is daydreaming, of course. 
But I do want to make two modest 
proposals which are more realistic: 
First, I suggest that we declare be- 
fore the world our peaceful inten- 
tions and proclaim that we have no 
designs on outer space but to add 
to the common weal of the human 
community. The Russians are al- 
ready talking about this matter. It 
would be a fine thing to get our 
statement into print before they pub- 
lish theirs. 

My second suggestion is that we 
pay more attention to the American 
educational system. Within 10 years 
our entire outlook on life and the 
universe in which we live may be 
greatly altered. Before we enter into 
this new chapter of history, however, 
our educators should give American 
youth an opportunity to understand 
the past. 

It is constantly dinned into our 
ears that our young people must be 
taught science. This is true, but I 
maintain there is an equal necessity 
of teaching them about the past, of 
our history and the history of others. 
To master the threatening future, we 
all need a much clearer picture of 
the past. 








By David Marquand 


New Mandarins 


Of British Labor 


LONDON 

UNE 29, 1961, may well be re- 
cues as a turning point in 
the postwar history of the British 
labor movement. Without a doubt, 
it was a turning point in the un- 
savory recent history of the Electri- 
cal Trades Union (ETU). On that 
day, Justice Winn of the High Court 
pronounced his judgment on_ the 
case of John Byrne vs. five Com- 
munist officials of the ETU. 

The simple. 
Byrne alleged that in an election to 
secretaryship of the 

December 1959, he 
had obtained a majority of the votes. 
But, Byrne charged, he had been 
prevented from taking office by a 
conspiracy on the part of his op- 
ponent in the election, Frank Haxell, 
and several Communist accomplices. 

The judge found for the plaintiff, 
ordering that Haxell be removed 
from the office of general secretary 
and that Byrne be instated in his 
place. In reaching this decision, 
Justice Winn dissected the power 
structure of the ETU with masterly 
precision. In 1951, and probably still 
in 1959, he said, an organized com- 
mittee existed which had power “to 
move men in and out of elected posi- 
tions like pawns.” Only 1 per cent 
of the union members were Com- 
munists. But even so, the Judge 
thought, “not only was the union 
managed and controlled by the Com- 
munist party, but so managed as to 
secure the ideals of the party.” 


legal issues were 


the general 


union held in 





Davip MARQUAND, a new contributor 
to these pages, writes for the Man- 
chester Guardian and other journals. 


On the surface, the High Court 
ruling ended a battle which had been 
going on for several years between 
the Communist hierarchy of the 
union and a non-Communist opposi- 
tion. In reality, the battle has hardly 
begun. First, the case must go to 
the Court of Appeal, so that even 
the legal situation is not yet crystal 
clear. Second, Byrne is only in office, 
not in power. On the Monday after 
the judgment he himself said, “We 
shall be fighting for years yet.” 
Byrne is confronted by an_ en- 
trenched Communist machine, wily, 
ruthless and experienced, The presi- 
dent of the union is a Communist, as 
are a majority of the executives, 
most of the key staff at the central 
of the 
officers of the union. 

As the New Statesman (which has 
been in the forefront of the battle 
against the Communist bosses of the 
ETU) put it: “None of this appa- 
ratus has been touched by the judg- 
ment which laid it bare, except the 
key post of general secretary. It 
will, therefore, be used to the limit 
to embarrass and to continue the 
fight against anyone who challenges 
the effective Communist control of 
the ETU.” To judge by the deter- 
mined rear-guard action put up by 
the Communist machine since the 
decision, this is an understatement. 


office and most divisional 


It is clear, then, that we have not 
heard the last of the ETU. It is 
equally clear that the case has raised 
a number of questions about the 
internal structure and future course 
of British labor as a whole. 

How is it that a tiny minority of 
Communists should have been able, 





for so long, to dominate a great anj 
powerful trade union? Manipulatio, 
of the union machinery is not th 
whole answer, In the last analysis 
the union machine could not hay 
been used so successfully for so long 
if the majority of the union membey 
had not turned a blind eye to wha 
was happening. 

Why did the 99 per cent majority 
of non-Communists allow themselves 
to be represented and led by the | 
per cent of party 
Parliamentary elections, the British 


members? Jp 


Communist party is of negligible im. 
portance. Yet, although the ETU i: 
an extreme case, Communists are in. 
fluential in other unions as well— 
notably in the giant Amalgamated 
Engineering Union and _ in certain 
geographical districts of the National 
Union of Mineworkers. 

The explanation is only too ob 
vious. The trade-union movement, 
which can plausibly be regarded as 
the greatest collective achievement of 
the working people of this country, 
has grown stiff with age and success, 
The union officials, once thought of 
as part of the collective “we” of the 
working-class movement seem to be 
becoming another “they.” So long as 
“they” deliver the goods in wage 
negotiations (which the ETU leader 
ship certainly does), the average 
union member seems little concerned 
with the way “they” handle what is 
theoretically his union. 

In the United States, the apathy of 
rank-and-file 
produced picturesque social privé 
teers like Jimmy Hoffa. In Britain, 
there are no Jimmy Hoffas: Far 
from being a path to wealth, union 
leadership is scandalously under 


union members has 


paid. No one has suggested that 
Haxell and his accomplices in the 
ETU were out to line their ow 
pockets, They had a perverted, but 
sincerely held, idea of the interests 
of their members, Rank-and-fil 
apathy may not produce labor racke 
teers in Britain, but it does enable 
an organized and determined mi: 
nority to wield influence out of all 
proportion to its numbers. 
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1 Is HARD to see how this situation 

can be changed. As Justice Winn 
yas careful to point out, Commu- 
yim is not a crime in Britain; and 
no responsible person suggests that 
it should be made a crime, Election- 
rigging could be made more difficult 
by simplifying the election pro- 
cedure, and the redress of injustices 
could be made easier. But the real 
reason for the influence of the Com- 
munist party in the British labor 
movement is not that the Commu- 
nists are more ruthless than their 
opponents: It is that the average 
union member is apathetic while the 
Communist minority is not. 

This is not to deny that reforms 
are needed. Indeed, another em- 
harrasing question raised by the 
ETU case is precisely this: Is reform 
tocome from outside, by legislation, 
or from within the trade-union move- 
ment itself? So far, no one can 
speak with any assurance. 

The obstacles to reform from the 
outside are considerable. For a Tory 
majority in Parliament to interfere 
with the internal workings of the 
trade unions would be a hazardous, 
and possibly a suicidal, step. The 
Conservative party has won_ three 
general elections in a row because it 
has managed to convince millions of 
working-class voters that it is no 
lmger the party of the rich and 
powerful alone, but of the whole 
nation, Anything that could be made 
to look like a deliberate attack on 
the unions might turn the new Con- 
“rvative working-class voter back to 
his traditional Labor allegiance. 

A year ago, when the Labor party 
Was prostrate and divided, the Con- 
ervatives seemed sure of another 
fm in office whatever they did. 
Hugh Gaitskell’s smashing victory 
oer the unilateralist Left-wing has 
ttansformed the political situation. 
The Labor party has again become 
an effective political force, with a 
chance of winning the next election. 
It seems likely, then, that the Govern- 
ment will tread extremely warily, 
letting sleeping dogs lie until they 
actually rise up and bite. 
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The chance of reform from within 
seems even worse. The Trades Union 
Congress (TUC, roughly the British 
equivalent of the AFL-CIO) is a 
federation of autonomous bodies, 
jealous of their independence and 
liable to explosions of wrath at the 
merest hint of outside interference. 
Indeed, one sometimes suspects that 
the patron saint of British trade 
unionism is not Karl Marx or even 
Ernest Bevin, but John C. Calhoun, 
the Southern apostle of states’ rights. 

Each constituent union in the 
TUC has its own vested interest in 
the present situation. In no organ- 
ization in the world, after all, do the 
holders of power willingly change 
the system which has brought them 
to the top. The Mandarins of ancient 
China were convinced that the sys- 
tem that produced Mandarins was 
the best in the world. The leaders 
of British trade unionism can be for- 
given for feeling the same way about 
the constitutions of their own unions 
and for feeling piqued when some 
whippersnapper journalist from out- 
side tells them that they are wrong. 

However, even the Mandarins of 
British labor will have to change 
their ways sooner or later, if they are 
to keep their power intact. The trade- 
union movement is not as strong as 
it looks, In fact, it is becoming in- 
creasingly unpopular—unjustly per- 
haps, but that does not change the 
fact. 





GAITSKELL: A SMASHING VICTORY 





Morever, the old-style working 
class, including both craftsmen and 
unskilled workers, is dwindling. If 
the unions are not to be outflanked 
by social change they must organize 
the new white-collar workers. 

Traditionally, the English lower 
middle class is the most snobbish in 
the country, and the most bitterly 
opposed to the traditional forms of 
trade union activity. The new white- 
collar workers spawned by industrial 
change are quick to absorb the atti- 
tudes and prejudices of the old 
white-collar class. If they are to be- 
come cooperative members of the 
trade-union movement as a whole, 
the existing unions will need a face- 
lifting. 

Even this is not the whole story. 
In the long run, the greatest po- 
tential danger to the British labor 
movement is the educational pro- 
visions of the welfare state. Before 
1944, this country’s educational sys- 
tem was perhaps the most undemo- 
cratic in the world. Working-class 
children were effectively denied a 
chance for an education by the 
poverty of their parents. This meant 
that the unions could draw on a vast 
pool of untapped talent within the 
working class itself. Men like Bevin 
and Arthur Henderson were least as 
able intellectually as the average 
university graduate. 

But today, Henderson and Bevin 
would be university graduates. They 
would have been cut off from their 
working-class playmates at the age 
of 11, sent through a so-called 
“orammar school” and then through 
a university on public funds. On 
present form, at least, they would 
be unable to take up a labor career 
even if they wanted to. 

If the unions are to play their 
proper part in British society, they 
must somehow remedy this situation. 
It is far from evident how this is to 
be done. But it is evident that the 
sort of easygoing tolerance which 
allowed Haxell and his friends to 
treat the ETU as the private empire 
of the Communist party is one of the 
things that will have to be changed. 









IBADAN, NIGERIA 
HE Union of African States 
T (UAS), comprised of Ghana, 
Guinea and Mali, represents a source 
of major concern in the eyes of 
many Westerners. Each time another 
African country seems to adopt a 
position close to that of the UAS, 
there are many who consider it a 
“defeat for the West.” Yet the lead- 
ers of Ghana, Guinea and Mali regu- 
larly repeat that their programs are 
not anti-Western. 

Primary among Western com- 
plaints is the belief that the UAS 
position on most issues is generally 
unfriendly to the West. This attitude 
is allegedly reflected in official state- 
ments at the United Nations and in 
the semi-official local party press. 
Dispatches from Communist news 
agencies are reprinted verbatim and 
unfair assertions left uncorrected. 
Westerners also claim that they are 
treated with considerable suspicion 
when they visit the UAS, while they 
are welcomed in such neighboring 
countries as Senegal, the Ivory Coast 
and Nigeria. 

Another source of Western dis- 
pleasure stems from the feeling that 
the UAS seeks undue assistance from 
the Communist bloc. Czech, East Ger- 
man, Russian and Chinese technicians 
are said to be overrunning the three 
states, and students are being sent 
in vast numbers to study in Commu- 
nist countries. Many Western tech- 
nicians are recruited from among the 
far left. And not only is Communist 
aid sought, but Western aid is de- 
clined or discouraged when it is 
offered. 

In addition, critics of the UAS 


OUR UNFRIENDLY 
AFRICAN FRIENDS 


By Immanuel Wallerstein 





In this first of a series of on-the- 
scene reports from Africa, Immanuel 
Wallerstein presents his views on 
the present conflict between the 
Union of African States (made up of 
Ghana, Guinea and Mali) and the 
West. Wallerstein, who is now travel- 
ing through Africa, recently spent 
several weeks in each of the three 
UAS states. An associate professor of 
sociology at Columbia University, he 
is the author of Africa: the Politics 
of Independence, to be published 


by Vintage Books in September. 





argue, Ghana, Guinea and Mali are 
developing semi-totalitarian systems 
difficult to distinguish from those in 
Communist states. Political opposi- 
tion is suppressed, children are en- 
couraged to become informers and 
ordinary people are afraid to speak 
their minds. The omnipresence of the 
party and its dominance over trade 
unions, women’s and youth organiza- 
tions are offered as further proof of 
the UAS’ anti-democratic nature. 

Finally, Westerners maintain, the 
three nations are not content to pur- 
sue their dubious doctrines at home. 
They insist on spreading their ide- 
ology throughout Africa, by a mix- 
ture of threats, money and subver- 
sion. To this end, it is said, they are 
ready to accept financial assistance 
from the Soviet Union—whose in- 
terests are generally served, since 
UAS activities aim at cutting African 
economic and political ties with the 
Western world, 


O THIS SERIES of grievances, po- 
litical leaders in Ghana, Guinea 
and Mali answer with a series of 
complaints of their own. First of all, 





they argue, the UAS’ major opponent 
is still the West. Half the African 
continent colonial 
rule. The French are still in Algeria 
and Tunisia; the British in East and 
Central Africa; the Portuguese are 
daily what even the 
Western press calls atrocities. In the 
Republic of South Africa, the Afri- 
kaners refuse to budge from their 
system of apartheid. 

For the UAS, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) is, in 
effect, the last bulwark of colonialism, 


remains under 


committing 


since in the long run no NATO 
member will take any really effective 
action against a colonial power. The 
Communist bloc, by contrast, pro- 
vides support—even if it is not dis 
those which 
serve the national interests of Ghana, 
Guinea and Mali. 

Of course, UAS officials admit, 
they are vastly expanding their con- 
tacts with Communist countries. But, 
they add, it is worth recalling that 
throughout the colonial era such ties 


interested—on issues 


were impossible. In any case, the 
overall balance still lies with the 
West, and this is true for foreign 
technicians in the UAS., students 
studying abroad, trade channels and 
the use of news agencies. 

On the economic front, the UAS 
says, one of Africa’s major problems 
is to break out of its traditional role 
as a primary producer, Attempts t0 
maintain African dependence 0 
industries 
constitute neo-colonialism, while Com 
munist aid gives the UAS a lever 
with which to get better terms from 
the West. As for the risks involved 


in Communist strings, they can surely 


Western currencies and 
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he no greater than those involved in 
Western strings, as evidenced by the 
etribution inflicted upon Guinea fol- 
lowing its vote for independence in 
the de Gaulle referendum of October 
1958. At that time, technicians, eco- 
nomic aid and trade markets were 
all peremptorily withdrawn. 

If Denmark sends a trade mission 
to Poland, UAS leaders point out, 
nobody gets very excited. The West’s 
agitation about African contacts with 
Communist countries is merely the 
latest proof of its unending paternal- 
im. The West will just have to be 
patient with the new African states 
whether it likes it or not. Neither 
the West nor the East is going to 
run the show in Ghana, Guinea or 
Mali, UAS leaders assert; that is 
their job, and theirs alone. 

As for so-called totalitarian sys- 
tems, these leaders continue, West- 
emers don’t complain very much 
about the arbitrary arrests, banish- 
ments and political intimidation that 
take place in those neighboring Afri- 
can countries considered pro-West- 
em. The choice of a political system 
is ultimately the concern only of the 
particular nation involved, but if the 
West wishes to criticize, it should 
do so from the perspective of what 
is happening throughout Africa, not 
just in the UAS. 

An objective inspection would 
show, the UAS states argue, that 
even by Western standards their one- 
party systems measure up very 
favorably with those of their neigh- 
bors, both in terms of popular par- 
ticipation in government and mass 
control over leadership. Elsewhere, it 
is asserted, the one-party system is 
just a coalition of local bosses and 
entrepreneurs, and in no sense a 
means of popular expression as com- 
pared to the parties in Ghana, Guinea 
and Mali. UAS spokesmen also point 
out that Western states which have 
not yet eliminated the evils of racism 
are in no position to condemn others. 

Finally, intervention in the rest 
of Africa brings a strong retort from 
the UAS leaders, According to them, 
it is the West which is continually 
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intervening in African affairs, es- 
pecially in those areas which are still 
under colonial rule. Even in the 
nominally independent states, such 
as the Congo, it has been the West 
—first Belgium, then other Western 
powers—which has been the primary 
intervenor. The charge of UAS in- 
tervention is simply a disguised form 
of the traditional Western divide-and- 
rule policy, since it assumes that the 
present among African 
states are permanent ones—an as- 
sumption rejected by Ghana, Guinea 
and Mali. 

The UAS stands for African unity 
—which the West actively opposes, 
believing that it serves the cause 
of the Communists. This is a mis- 
taken view, say UAS officials, the re- 


divisions 





sult of either blindness or perversity. 
African unity seeks not to build 
Communism, but an_ indigenous 
African system. UAS leaders like to 
quote the late George Padmore, who 
was a close advisor of Ghana’s 
Premier Kwame Nkrumah: Pan- 
Africanism, he said, is the only bul- 
wark against Communism in Africa. 


what kind of relations really 


UAS and the 


ee ALL THIS verbal jostling, 


exist between the 


West? There is no doubt that the 
last few years have been a period 
of strain. Basically, neither side has 
trusted the other; yet neither side 
has been anxious to break relations. 
Each side believes that it has been 
more anxious than the other to im- 
prove relations. The West speaks of 
offers refused, the UAS of offers 
never made, The resulting cat-and- 
mouse game has frustrated all parties 
concerned, 

The West, and above all the United 
States, has based its policy on an 
assumption of UAS naivete, and has 
thus misunderstood the motivations 
of UAS leaders, particularly in re- 
gard to their relations to the Soviet 
bloc. If, on the other hand, the West 
were to recognize that the UAS is 
quite sophisticated in terms of its own 
national interests, and were to act 
accordingly, the present friction 
might give way to greater coopera- 
tion. 

After all, Ghana, Guinea and Mali 
are among the few African nations 
which have already undergone their 
revolutions; they are unlikely to turn 
to extreme solutions in future eco- 
nomic crises. All three countries are 
moving toward socialist economies, 
but so are most new nations through- 
out the world. The very strength of 
internal party structures in the UAS 
guarantees that political agitation 
will find outlets within the established 
parties. 

A new understanding of UAS 
sophistication would involve recog- 
nizing the great emotional force of 
Pan-Africanism. It would also lead 
to the conclusion that if the West 
were to assume a hands-off policy, 
Africans could establish their own 
political equilibrium in due course. 

The West would do well to realize 
that while Ghana, Guinea and Mali 
—at present, three of the most stable 
African states—insist on being Afri- 
can first, they remain close to West- 
ern thought and culture. Finally, it 
should remember that its only re- 
liable friends in Africa are those 
nations that will not be undermined 
tomorrow from within. 


1 





Despite recent actions Bourguiba remains pro-Western 


BIZERTE AFTERMATH 


By Lorna Hahn 


RRESPONSIBLE statements concern- 
| ing the Bizerte crisis have helped 
to create an unwarranted gulf of 
misunderstanding between Tunisia 
and America. For example, the in- 
Tunisian Afrique 


-which often reflects, but also 


fluential weekly 
Action 
often conflicts with, Government pol- 
icies—recently flayed the West for 
being “welded to France by the pro- 
found and intimate solidarity of the 
evolved whites.” In reporting this 
provocative distortion by people who 
are as “evolved” and “white” as 
most Westerners, few American pa- 
pers noted that Action was doubtless 
trying to bolster its readership in 
Africa. Nor did they 
point out that its attack was hardly 


sub-Sahara 


indicative of the attitude of most 
Tunisians, who usually make a fetish 
of their lack of racial complexes. 
More serious has been the willing- 
ness—in some cases, eagerness—of 
many United States officials to push 
the panic button and jump to the 
worst possible conclusions about a 
country or a people about which they 
have little real knowledge. President 
Habib Bourguiba’s precipitous ac- 
tions, harmful as they have been to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion’s efforts to gird for a possible 
Berlin showdown, were not directed 
against the West or the United States 
as such—as some people in Wash- 
To the 
contrary, it now appears that some 
bad advice led Bourguiba to believe 
that Washington would support his 


ington profess to believe. 


position on troop evacuation from 
Bizerte. and to expect that a real 





Lorna Haun is the author of North 
Africa: Nationalism to Nationhood. 
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clash with France would be avoided. 

Thus, his subsequent burst of in- 
dignation at U.S. neutrality probably 
reflected anger with himself rather 
than with Washington. It was not 
the result of a decision to scrap his 
pro-Western trademark. as his sub- 
sequent conciliatory gestures have 
indicated. 

Bourguiba’s detente with the Arab 
League, his acceptance of $28.5 mil- 
lion in Soviet technical assistance 
and his vague invitation to Nikita 
Khrushchev have been hastily inter- 
preted in certain circles as signifying 
a shift toward a Nasser-type of posi- 
tive neutralism. Overlooked in such 
deductions are Bourguiba’s personal 
hatred for the man who has so often 
tried to arrange his assassination, the 
fact that negotiations had been un- 
derway since April for Soviet tech- 
nical assistance in such projects as 
dam building, and Tunisia’s obvious 
need to scrape up immediate diplo- 


BOURGUIBA: ANGRY AT HIMSELF? 


matic support wherever possible 
Furthermore, Bourguiba’s desire to 
have the United States underwrite as 
much of Tunisia’s projected ten-year 
economic plan as possible. and his 
willingness to settle his differences 
with France through bilaterial nego. 
rather than through the 
United Nations, indicate a desire to 
mend fences with the West if this 
can be done without loss of face. 


tiations 


None of this is stated to excuse 
Bourguiba’s mistakes, or to imply 
that he should be given carte blanche 
simply because his pro-Western pro- 
clivities are rare in his part of the 
world. Nor should one minimize the 
dangers inherent in any new arrange. 
ments with Cairo and Moscow. For 
the mere presence on the Tunisian 
scene of foreign elements seeking to 
replace Bourguiba and_re-orient 
Tunisia’s foreign policy can easily 
encourage those Tunisians who favor 
the neutralist gambit or who, for rea- 
sons of personal ambition. seek to 
embarrass or discredit Bourguiba, 

But for the United States to quickly 
write off Bourguiba as a friend on 
the basis of a few faux pas, or to 
conclude that President Kennedy’s 
policy of rapprochement with mod- 
erate nationalists is destined for fail- 
ure, would be to espouse the same 
sort of irrational behavior we often 
find so condemnable in Africa. It 
would also, of course, play into the 
hands of the extremists who claim 
that it is impossible to deal with the 
West on a basis of mutual respect. 

Future American policies towards 
Tunisia, therefore, should take into 
account Bourguiba’s record of coop: 
eration with the West, his leadership 
of the moderate African bloc (in 
cluding the planning and manning of 
most of the UN’s Congo operation), 
and above all, the pressures under 
which he must work. For if the West 
abandons Bourguiba or other mod- 
erates without giving them a chance 
to prove to their peoples that ¢0- 
operation with the West is possible, 
their successors will be far less 
friendly to us and the chances for 
any cooperation will be slim indeed. 


The New (Leader 
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Freedom Riders and the Civil War 


The Abolitionist Centennial 


S$ THE YEAR 1961 opened, it 

looked as though the Civil 
War Centennial Commission, pon- 
derously chaired by a grandson of 
Ulysses S. Grant, was going to have 
things all its own way. A century 
ago a large group of leading Ameri- 
can politicians and military men, in- 
cluding one ex-President and most 
of the top officers of the United States 
Army, were prepared to commit 
treason in the interests of human 
slavery and the social system built 
upon it. A terrible conflict was 
fought to end the rebellion, and 600.- 
000 men went to their graves in the 
first modern approximation of “total 
war.” 

Yet under the auspices of the Com- 
mission, this sanguinary holocaust 
became an event worthy of gay cele- 
brations. Throughout the South early 
this year, local committees were 
sponsoring authentic reproductions 
of events in that baleful spring of 
1861: Sumter was again fired upon, 
Jefferson Davis was inaugurated once 
more and the “Bonnie Blue Flag” 
flapped defiantly in the breeze. 

In my wife’s family album there is 
an old photograph that shows two 
handsome youngsters (her great- 
great uncles) in Federal uniforms, 
their arms around an old, weather- 
beaten Negro. One of the smiling 
boys inscribed the picture, “He will 
tay free!”—and they both died to 
Insure it. 

Of course brave, decent men also 
left Southern hamlets to fight and 
die. But their courage provides no 
justification for their cause; they 
fought for the most despicable ideal 
Americans have ever held—the right 
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By John P. Roche 


of a man to own human slaves. If 
we are to pay tribute to bravery de- 
tached from ideals, we must also 
tip our hats to Kamikaze pilots, S.S. 
officers and Communist spies as well 
as those who sacrificed themselves 
for liberty and justice. 

The very idea of “celebrating” the 
Civil War strikes me as a form of 
sacrilege and desecration—particu- 
larly since it is taking place under 
bipartisan auspices which add retro- 
spective legitimacy to the rebellion. 
Jefferson Davis, Robert E. Lee and 
the other “fathers of the Con- 
federacy” were not playing at some 
innocuous political game; they were 
traitors, conspirators in arms against 
the lawful authority of the United 
States, and they were fortunate to 
escape with their heads. In conserva- 
tive, Burkean Britain, they would 
have been ceremonially hanged. 

I am glad they were not hanged 
—indeed, [ think the compassion of 
Lincoln, Grant and Sherman was a 
compelling demonstration of national 
virtue—but I insist that they lost. 
If we commemorate the Civil War, 
we should do so in the spirit of 
Robert Penn Warren’s Legacy of the 
Civil War, a book which emphasizes 
with poetic brilliance the tragedy 
and trauma of the War of the Re- 
bellion. To do otherwise is to in- 
sult the legion of brave men who 
sacrificed their lives for the Union. 

Visiting the State House in Boston, 
one is reminded of the forgotten 
sacrifices. There, in marble, Colonel 
Robert Gould Shaw forever leads his 
Negro soldiers down the road to free- 
dom—soldiers who were shot on the 
spot if they fell into Confederate 


hands, I doubt if historically minded 
Negroes are interested in a joint 
North-South fete in honor of the 
War; from their point of view it 
might seem like a joint German- 
Jewish commemoration of Buchen- 
wald. 

This may sound bitter, but I deep- 
ly resent the general assumption of 
Southern whites that the “War be- 
tween the States” (as they call it) 
was a legitimate undertaking. And | 
resent even more the Southern suc- 
cess in frustrating the libertarian ob- 
jectives of the War during the past 
three-quarters of a century. 

Symbolic of this success was the 
attempted segregation of Negro dele- 
gates by Charleston Centennial au- 
thorities at the Fort Sumter re-enact- 
ment. When President Kennedy 
queried the Commission about this 
discrimination, former Governor 
William M. Tuck of Virginia blandly 
replied: 

“It is the goal of the National 
Commission . . . to bring to the at- 
tention of all Americans—and es- 
pecially our young people—the les- 
sons we gained from our great war 
of the Sixties, acknowledged to have 
been one of the costliest on record 
and yet, from the standpoint of our 
American unity today, one of the 
most rewarding.” Tuck, it seems, 
thought segregation of Negro and 
white delegates was a good way of 
teaching young Americans the les- 
sons learned from the War. 


T THIS POINT, however, a group 
A of New Abolitionists entered 
onto the scene: Young men and 
women began to buy bus tickets to 
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Jackson, Mississippi. With the same 
moral courage and dedication that 
the fiercely determined Abolitionist 
“agents” of the 1840s and ’50s dis- 
played, the Freedom Riders set forth 
to serve as witnesses to truth. They 
injected a new element into the battle 
against white supremacy, exposing 
the structure of white domination to 
a degree that lawsuits cannot accom- 
plish, and added a new and unex- 
pected note to the Civil War Centen- 
nial celebrations. 

In a sense, the entire Negro com- 
munity in the deep South, and 
generally in the rural South, lives in 
a state of siege. The forms of co- 
ercion in our time are different from 
those of the ante-bellum South, where 
the “slave patrol” rode nightly; now 
they are more covert. Whites control 
the instruments of legal coercion, and 
Negroes are seldom rash enough to 
challenge the white power system 
head-on. 

The average Southern Negro is 
not terrorized; he is simply no more 
heroic than the average white in, say, 
Indonesia. He minds his own busi- 
ness and hopes that trouble will avoid 
him. He has inherited with his cul- 
ture a built-in survival mechanism 
and, whatever he may think as he 
reads the newspaper, he lies low. But 
if a Southern Negro rejects these 
political groundrules, he is a sitting 
duck for the white man’s brand of 
justice. 

This justice usually involves law 
enforcement on an “invisible” level. 
Conviction is by summary process 
before a magistrate for any one of 
a number of common-law mis- 
demeanors. A good example of in- 
visible adjudication in the South was 
an exceptional case that came before 
the Supreme Court in 1960. 

On Saturday evening, January 24, 
1959. Sam Thompson, a Louisville, 
Kentucky, Negro went into the 
Liberty End Cafe and, while waiting 
for a bus, apparently amused himself 
by shuffling his feet in rhythm to the 
juke box. Two policemen came in, 
were annoyed by his antics and ar- 
rested him for “loitering.” On the 
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way to the police station, Thompson 
peacefully argued with them, so they 
threw in a charge of “disorderly con- 
duct.” He was convicted on both 
counts in Police Court and fined $20 
(he could have been imprisoned). 

Normally, Thompson, like others 
(Negro and white) in the same pre- 
dicament, would have either paid the 
fine or worked it off in prison. But 
somehow he turned up in Police 
Court with a crack civil liberties 
lawyer who raised objections at every 
point in the legal process. The lawyer 
introduced evidence that Thompson 
was a reputable citizen, that he had 
purchased supper in the cafe, was 
waiting for the 7:30 bus and had 
merely exercised a citizen’s right to 
declare his innocence of wrongdoing 
to the police. 

The decision was appealed through 
two Kentucky courts to the United 
States Supreme Court, which unani- 
mously ruled that Thompson’s con- 
stitutional right to due process of 
law had been denied. It was the first 
time the Supreme Court had ever 
taken such a conviction under re- 
view, and, needless to say, it would 
never have taken place if the Ken- 
tucky chapter of the American Civil 
Liberties Union (ACLU) had not 


carried the burden of the defense. 


HE AVERAGE NEGRO caught in 
7. web of white justice does 
not usually have an able attorney 
on hand. The self-validating claims of 
police officers serve as evidence and 
the magistrate acts on the assumption 
that if the accused were not guilty, 
he wouldn’t be in court. In this situa- 
tion, the Negro pays his fine or serves 
his time. 

The ACLU or the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP) may pro- 
vide legal protection in special cases. 
But when a “Nigra gets uppity” in 
some small, rural Mississippi town- 
ship, the local power system closes in 
on him and there are no civil liber- 
tarians in town to come to his de- 
fense. By the time anyone outside 
learns of an unjust decision or act, 





it is usually, in legal terms, too late 
to do anything about it. 

No Federal court can iake cog. 
nizance of facts that were not jp. 
troduced in the trial record. Indeed. 
all the record shows is a routine 
conviction for “disorderly conduct” 
or “breach of the peace.” In an ap. 
peal at the appellate level, the lawyer 
usually cannot introduce new eyi- 
dence (with rare exceptions, only 
matters of law are subject to review); 
he cannot point out with any hope 
of success that what appears to be 
a normal conviction for breach of 
the peace is in fact an enforcement 
of white supremacist doctrine. No 
one, white or Negro, has a constitu- 
tional right to engage in disorderly 
conduct—and that is generally the 
charge. 

Southern abuse of justice has been 
laid bare by the nonviolent revolu- 
tionary techniques of the Freedom 
Riders. About 150 of them are now 
serving time in Mississippi jails for 
“breach of the peace.” The judges 
who sentenced them were very care- 
ful to announce that racial problems 
were totally irrelevant; that they 
were not being convicted for violat- 
ing Jim Crow laws but only for dis 
turbing the peace. But the Freedom 
Riders have nevertheless exposed the 
South’s great masquerade of justice 
and made it a matter of national news 
and international shame. 

Without deprecating the great job 
of the NAACP in using the courts 
to undermine the legal standing of 
Jim Crow, one must also pay tribute 
to these brave young people for em- 
ploying the methods of non-law to 
subvert the illegal and _ invisible 
foundations of racial discrimination. 
By rejecting the use of legal defense 
and going to jail, they, like the 
Abolitionists of old, have laid a con 
cern on the national conscience that 
transcends legal niceties. | suspect 
that such warriors for human free 
dom as James G. Birney, William 
Lloyd Garrison and the other original 
Abolitionists, would appreciate this 
version of commemorating the Civil 
War Centennial. 
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Haitian dictator's ‘re-election’ strengthens his corrupt rule over impoverished island 


lron-Fisted ‘Papa-Doc Duvalier 


PORT-AU-PRINCE 
rk. Francois DuvALIER’s recent 
D election to a second six years 
as President of Haiti, after serving 
only four years of his initial term, 
was one of the most fraudulent events 
in the history of Caribbean politics. 
The Haitian dictator did not even pre- 
tend to observe democratic proprie- 
ties: Under provisions of the new 
Constitution—which he himself drew 
up shortly after coming to power in 
19%7—Duvalier abolished the bi- 
cameral legislature and proclaimed 
April 30, 1961, national election day 
to choose a chief executive and a new 
58-seat chamber. 

Voters were handed ballots pre- 
inscribed with both the President’s 
name and the name of an unopposed, 
oficial candidate for each of the 
electoral districts. Every candidate. 
of course, campaigned on a pro-Du- 
valier platform, 

In keeping with Haitian political 
custom, police and militiamen round- 
ed up all the available citizens and 
invited them to the voting bee. 
Three days later, when the ballots 
were counted, Duvalier could boast 
unanimous re-election by a whopping 
13 million votes—more than the 
total polled by all three candidates 
in the Presidential elections of 1957. 

The President immediately decreed 
three days of festivities and an- 
nounced grandiose plans for carting 
250,000 backwoods peasants to the 
‘apital to participate in the celebra- 
lions. Men and women were loaded 
into open trucks like herrings in a 


barrel. By inaugural day an estimated 
ee 





A. Kater is an American journalist 
now based in Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 
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50,000 peasants roamed the streets 
of the capital. The blue-denimed 
Haitian militia corralled them into 
schools, warehouses and canopied 
market _ places, they were 
housed as guests of the Government. 

On May 22, the masses were 
shepherded into Place Colon, site 
of the Legislative Palace and the 
investiture. They were given rada 


where 


drums, trumpets, voodoo flags and 
placards suitably inscribed with testi- 
monials to “Papa-Doc.” After the 
ceremonies, the black jacquerie was 
duly carted away, stuffed into im- 
provised trucks and dumped in the 
hinterlands. In the confusion, families 
were separated or delivered to the 
wrong village. Nineteen people per- 
ished during the festivities, 

It is hardly surprising that there 
was little reaction to the illegality of 
the election and the callousness and 
brutality of the inauguration. Du- 
valier runs his little island in the 
same tight manner as did the late 
General Rafael Trujillo in the neigh- 
boring Dominican Republic. To en- 
force acceptance of a Presidential 
“father image”—projected by a 
group of professional hagiographers 
—the dictator has adopted a policy 
of intimidation and gangsterism the 
like of which even Haiti has seldom 
experienced, 

Le Leader Spirituel du Peuple, as 
Duvalier is officially known, has re- 
cruited a large secret police force 
and, until recently, maintained a 
mysterious “private” society of in- 
formers and terrorists, known as the 
Tontons-Macoutes. He is protected 
by a palace guard and an armed 
militia, which together number about 
2,000. Both these groups take orders 


directly from Duvalier, to whom they 
have sworn an oath of fealty. In ad- 
dition to guarding the President, they 
keep a close eye on the activities of 
the 5,000-man regular army. 

The job of the secret police and 
the now disbanded Tontons-Macoutes 
has been to root out and expose 
all dissidents. They have beaten, 
maimed, imprisoned, exiled and 
sometimes assassinated the more 
vocal and potentially dangerous seg- 
ments of the opposition. In many 
such cases, property was confiscated 
and given to Duvalier’s friends. 

The Duvalier Administration has 
few apologists, All the trappings of 
the venal police state are openly 
visible: One cannot miss the oppres- 
sion, the total absence of civil liber- 
ties, the rudeness and hostility of 
administrators, the cynicism, the in- 
efficiency, the corruption and the 
very smell of fear. 

Economic and 
under Duvalier are just as oppressive 
as political conditions. Once the 
richest of France’s colonial holdings, 
Haiti is now one of the world’s poor- 
est nations. It has the lowest per 
capita income (about $70 a year) 
and the highest population density 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Although most Haitian peasants 
own their tiny farm tract, the land 
is eroded and unproductive, and 
there is no cooperation in the plant- 
ing of large crops that could create 
a viable economy. Almost everyone 
outside the cities suffers from in- 
testinal worms that cause a variety 
of debilitating ailments, and tuber- 
and malaria spread un- 


social conditions 


culosis 
checked. 


Duvalier’s repeated promises to 





solve the national illiteracy problem 
—only 10 per cent of the people can 
read at all—have so far not been 
fulfilled. Twice in the past two years 
the Government has levied extra ex- 
cise taxes on gasoline, ostensibly to 
finance road construction and repair. 
Yet the roads are neglected, there is 
no cash to repay United Nations’ 
loans, and the salaries of local re- 
pair and maintenance crews are un- 
paid or in arrears. 

In addition to $40.6 million in 
grants from the United States since 
1950 (at least $21.4 million given 
directly to Duvalier since 1957), 
Haiti has received $4.3 million from 
the UN and borrowed $8 million 
from UN.-affiliated 
Duvalier has precious little to show 
for all this. His greatest achievement 
was paving Port-au-Prince’s main 
street, completed last year. Experts 
estimated that it should have cost 
$750,000. The final cost totalled 


nearly $2 million. 


agencies. But 


The Government of Haiti operates 
on an annual budget of about $28 
million, plus a privately administered 
fund—not open to audit—of an un- 
disclosed amount believed to be in 
the neighborhood of $15 million. 
The army, militia, secret police and 
other groups contributing directly or 
indirectly to the security of the 
regime take up an estimated 60 per 
cent of the two budgets, while only 2 
per cent of the official budget is de- 
voted to rural education, about which 
Duvalier has often expressed concern. 


URING THE PAST four years, 

diplomatic between 
the U.S. and Haiti have been correct, 
if not cordial. Duvalier has made 
much political capital out of his pro- 
fessed friendship with Washington. 
In 1958, to prove his sincerity, he 
asked the U.S. for a Marine Corps 
mission to help train his rag-tag 
Army. Highly flattered by Duvalier’s 
attention, the Pentagon (ostensibly 
with the State Department’s blessing) 
promptly dispatched a 35-man mis- 
sion, top-heavy with colonels. 


relations 


Duvalier’s window-dressing of pro- 
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Americanism is designed to keep the 
political peace at home by advertising 
his graft-ridden regime as endorsed 
by the Yankee “Colossus of the 
North.” Few opportunities for point- 
ing up American friendship are over- 
looked by the Government, It was 
no accident that Duvalier chose his 
inauguration day to unload a cargo 
of U.S. arms and ammunition from 
a merchant vessel at anchor in the 
bay of Port-au-Prince. The American 
Ambassador, Robert Newbegin, had 
been recalled for “consultations” and 
deliberately stayed away from the 
ceremonies of investiture, but the un- 
loading of American arms on May 
22 was interpreted by many Haitians 
as evidence of U.S. endorsement of 
the regime. 

Duvalier was thus able to cushion 
the impact of what was intended by 
the U.S. to be a diplomatic snub. 
Even so, Washington would have 
succeeded in conveying the sense of 
its displeasure had not the chiefs of 
the Marine Corps mission, attired in 
full-dress uniform, attended the in- 
augural and the te deum that fol- 
lowed. Under the circumstances, many 
politically minded Haitians concluded 
that if the Department of State was 
not in favor of Duvalier’s second 
term, the Pentagon felt otherwise. 

Though Duvalier has few public 


critics in Haiti, there does exist a 


be 


DUVALIER: ONE BALLOT, ONE NAME 


small but influential group of tho. 
oughly disgruntled young studens 
and intellectuals. They want the Us 
to intervene, physically if need he 
to rid the country of its pro-Amer. 
can oppressor. In Duvalier’s place 
they would like to install a blac. 
faced Haitian version of Fidel Castro, 

According to Haiti's “youn 
Turks,” their country can never he 
a true democracy; for them, ther 
is no road to progress but that of 
“militant socialism.” By this, they 
do not mean a ruthless, monolithic 
Communism, but rather a moderately 
authoritarian statism that would 
guarantee basic freedom and initiate, 
with U.S. aid, a series of five-year 
plans aimed at the economic ané 
social reconstruction of the nation, 

The intellectuals point out, with 
some justification, that 40 years of 
putative democracy has __ brought 
them only chaos and a succession of 
politicians whose major concern was 
to enrich themselves in office. Democ. 
racy, they say, has not provided the 
nation with schools, roads, hospitals 
nor has it brought health or sanita 
tion to the majority of Haiti’s three 
million people. 

Fed up with the indifference and 
cupidity of their politicians, Haitis 
young intellectuals have great sym 
pathy for the Castro and Ché Guevera 
brand of statism. They are impressed 
by the fact that Castro’s revolution 
took only two years to reorient Cuba’ 
economy and restore national dignity 
to its people. Without their ow 
Castro, however, Haiti’s young in- 
tellectuals fuss, fret and look anxious 
ly toward Washington for some sign 
of change. 

What can Washington do? Du 
valier’s foes believe the U.S. shoul 
immediately begin to disassociate it 
self from the Haitian dictator. A firs 
step would be the recall of the US 
Ambassador and withdrawal of the 
Marine Corps mission. This might be 
followed by an arms embargo ané 
a general curtailment of U.S. & 
These are the 


disassociation &§& 


sistance programs. 
prerequisites of 
seen from Haiti. 
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Age EVERY OTHER underdeveloped country in the 
world, with the exception of India, the people and 
Government of Ghana live off the sale of a single “pri- 
mary product”—that is, something dug from or grown in 
the ground. About 45 per cent of Ghana’s total revenue 
comes from cocoa. And almost 20 per cent of its popula- 
tion is directly involved in cocoa cultivation. 

Ghana’s capacity to produce cocoa has more than kept 
pace with its political aspirations and its booming popu- 
lation. In 1960, the small West African nation was 
responsible for about half the world’s total cocoa produc- 
tion, or about 450,000 tons, an all-time high for the 
country, up 100,000 tons from the previous year. This 
year an even larger crop is expected, a continuing in- 
crease due not to rare “bumper” crops but to steadily 
improving agricultural techniques, new plant strains 
and control of the “swollen shoot” disease that threatened 
to destroy the entire industry only a few years ago. 

Unfortunately, hard work in a difficult climate has 
not earned its proper reward in Ghana. In March 1961, 
after more than a decade of decline, the world price of 
cocoa hit a 12-year low, underscored by a bearish near- 





The financial difficulties of underdeveloped nations which 
rely on a primary-product economy are becoming more 
acute as supply continues to overreach demand. Here 
Susan and Peter Ritner analyze the implications of this 
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panic on the New York Cocoa Exchange two months 
later. As of January 1961, the world price for cocoa 
was at least $4.20 per hundredweight lower than the 
break-even price for the Ghanaian government’s market- 
ing board. Consequently, Ghana will this year suffer a 
loss of at least 37 per cent in cocoa revenues as com- 
pared to 1957; and the country must dip deeply into 
its fast-shrinking reserves in order to remain economical- 
ly solvent. 

What is worse, the situation is likely to deteriorate 
rapidly. World output of cocoa is rising 200 per cent 
faster than consumption. Countries with money, like the 
United States and Britain; are already buying about as 
much cocoa as they want, while Ghana and its cocoa- 
growing competitors—such as the Ivory Coast—are pro- 
ducing more than ever before. Current inventories are 
from three to four times larger than they were a year 
ago—more than large enough to depress the market 
permanently. New techniques preserve the harvested 
cocoa in warehouses for five to six years, instead of the 
former two or three. Synthetic substitutes have been 
devised. To compound its difficulties, Ghana still faces 
the dismal prospect of preferential European Common 
Market tariffs, designed to favor the cocoa industries of 
its chief rivals. Recent stabilization talks among cocoa- 
producing nations have fallen flat. 

Thus, though Ghana is working harder and harder 
on one of the very few money-earners available to it, the 
country has already slipped so far behind that it no 
longer possesses the resources to save itself. At this 
point, it would be impossible to “restructure” the econ- 
omy so as not to lean so heavily upon cocoa. Yet every 
additional day of slavery to the nation’s primary product 
carries Ghana closer to ruin. 





The problem, of course, is not limited merely to West African countries, now that it is no longer necessary 


sy any BB pop 
Ghana and cocoa. The real dilemma is twofold: First, to operate smelters in proximity to deposits of bauxite, sor 
the economy of almost every country in the under- A sugar glut is ravaging the islands of the Caribbean, gy 
developed world—including most of the fabled oil- Production-line artificial diamonds are imminent. The JB oo 


producing desert-lands—runs along lines parallel to 
those of Ghana. Second, how can the American (and 


markets for the uranium and copper of the copper belts able 
of Katanga and Northern Rhodesia are steadily cop. 


sch 
North Atlantic) populaces be awakened to the im- tracting. Pas 
portance of built-in deformations in the world’s com- At the same time, all of these primary-product coun J sisi 
modity market places—a seemingly farfetched and ab- tries are importing more and more food. In many of & pyr 


stract issue? Somehow, leaders and publicists are going them, per capita incomes are dropping rapidly. And B Ky 
behind all these figures there stand millions of men and & the 
women, anxious as never before to find a place in \ 
the “market-economy” of the West and to share the & jah 


horizons of the modern era. They must earn their keep 


to have to persuade the American people and Congress 
that the dry-as-dust statistics of commodity prices, and 
their steady world-wide decline in the face of growing 
social demands, are as stark and dramatic a challenge 


van 
as summit meetings and armed conflicts. by producing their increasingly unsalable “commodities,” ing 
In the long run, nothing less than the whole future if they are to earn it at all. des 


of the West is at stake in this business of what euphemisti- teri 
’ Brazilian WENTY YEARS AGO most economists predicted a very J oth 
different course of events. They believed that the B an 


cally is called the “international economy.’ 


warehouses already contain more than one-and-a-half 
years’ supply of coffee. And the stubbornly sinking price 
of coffee affects not only Brazil but a score of smaller 
from Costa Rica to Angola, whose whole 
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“advanced” nations, activated by exploding consumption 
patterns, would exhaust their domestic stocks of primary B mo 
products (as, indeed, the Mesabi ore body was more or § {oy 
less exhausted). Because of the increasing domestic de J }y 
mand, economists thought, well-heeled prospectors from [cic 
the industries of the advanced world would range over J are 
the whole earth seeking new sources of supply, willing § har 
and able to pay premium prices for them. The pros § pr 
pectors would discover the desired untapped resources B ha; 
in the hitherto “backward” and unexploited regions of q 
Africa and South America. During the same period these & aly 


nations. 
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regions would become politically independent, their status J gay 
shielded by international covenant, so that the Wests B wh 
new economic wooing would not deteriorate into another J Th 
round of “economic imperialism.” me 

With the first-class prices which the West would be & pe 
forced to pay—so went the theory—the rulers of the B ta} 
“backward” regions could embark on big social invest B co) 
ment programs in education, transportation, etc. An BP {aj 
indigenous middle class would emerge, a class exercising & tec 


increasing entrepreneurial initiative, and would gradually B mo 

create in these countries the sort of enlightened pro FF ste 

ducing-and-consuming milieu that the North Atlantic the 

powers enjoy today. un 

This projection was and is the basic assumption under J to 

economies—such as they are—are based on coffee. At lying the preachments and policies of nearly every South B to 
present, too, there is a world surplus of oil, making it American, Asian or African nationalist politician. It § Th 
unprofitable for a new country like Nigeria, for example, seems plausible, logical, optimistic and automatic. But & ke 
to exploit the fields which once promised so much. Zinc things haven’t worked out this way. The easy hope for BF the 
has been largely replaced by a plastic. Bolivia can mine a self-nourishing wave of embourgeoisement, comment } 
its tin only at a price about 50 per cent higher than ing in the West and coming naturally to enfold and en bil 
the world market price. rich the whole earth, has been smashed by the diabolical J seg 
Recently, the Aluminum Company of America’s engi- ingenuity and prolificness of the technological revolu- § tip 
neers announced the invention of a new process for tion itself. im 
refining aluminum from common clay, and the com- To begin with, the conventional resources of the pe 
pany’s shareholders were urged by an influential U.S. underdeveloped countries have been drowned under & hy 
financial magazine to end their commitments in various drastically increased social demands, including rising § “b 
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populations and appetites. Ghana started off life as a 
sovereign state with about $500 million in its till, the 
savings of years of careful British husbandry of the 
cocoa revenues. But the Accra government was never 
able to concentrate this treasure in any meaningful 
scheme of “social breakthrough” or economic diversifica- 
tion. The money had to be dribbled out to meet the 
rising needs and expectations of a newly stimulated and 
burgeoning electorate—not because Prime Minister 
Kwame Nkrumah is corrupt or inept, but because of 
the very nature of his historical situation. 

Meanwhile, partly as a result of the high price of 
labor (which is what makes an “advanced” country ad- 
vanced), the industry of the West has found it increas- 
ingly profitable to engage in sophisticated research and 
development programs that aim at replacing raw ma- 
terials, produced by raw laborers, with synthetics and 
other substitutes. And given the “affluence” of America 
and Europe. and the political unreliability of non-Western 
nations, the financial managers of the West more and 
more prefer to invest their money at home, a process rein- 
forced, as Gunnar Myrdal has brilliantly demonstrated, 
by the “welfare state” enactments which affluent so- 
cieties increasingly tend to pass. Underdeveloped nations 
are finding long-term low-interest loans harder and 
harder to procure. Similarly, long-term programs— 
programs that do not incur a raging inflation—are 
harder and harder to get underway. 

To sum up then: The underdeveloped countries are 
already living marginal existences. No great domestic 
savings and investment are to be expected from countries 
where the per capita income is less than $100 a year. 
The only way such nations can earn enough money to 
meet their immediate, indispensable obligations to their 
people is to press the development of their already es- 
tablished primary-product industries—cocoa, coffee, tin, 
copper. But the markets for all these commodities are 
failing, because in the advanced purchaser countries the 
technological revolution, a revolution picking up 
momentum rather than tempering itself, has gone one 
step farther and begun to release manufacturers from 
their dependence on natural raw materials. Therefore, the 
underdeveloped nations have to work harder and harder 
to earn less and less. And they do not have the weight 
to transform or “mutate” their own economic structures. 
Their choice is Hobson’s choice—in Ghana’s case, to 
keep on desperately producing cocoa, and to hope for 
the best. 

An international economy so unjustly structured that 
billions of people fall farther behind every day in the 
search for decency, while the North Atlantic world con- 
tinues to prosper, is not an acceptable working out of 
immutable “law’”—as some American economists still 
Persist in claiming. We in America know how the 
hypostasization of “economic law” can work out in a 
“backward” region. In the South, where marginal cotton- 
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growers were pushed to the wall over generations, we 
ended up with an exhausted land and a bitter, exhausted 
people. 

But it is unlikely that all the peoples of the underdevel- 
oped world are going to sink supinely into Tobacco Road 
because Western economic managers cannot find a way 
to cushion equitably at least some of the shocks of the 
market place. Of course, the means by which the ravaged 
non-Western nations will retaliate upon their tormentors 
will not be economic, any more than former Georgia 
Governor Eugene Talmadge’s were. The advanced na- 


tions have the economic whip hand—no one questions 
that. But the underdeveloped countries, including Com- 
munist China, can turn to forms of political retaliation 
that will make the grindings of “economic law” look 
like a tea party. 


We THEN, can be done? The general problem 
is poverty, as the Pope said recently, and as 
American Presidents have been repeating ever since 
the Point Four proposal. Poverty turns men _ into 
frightened mobs and their leaders into international 
desperadoes. But the poverty involved here is a “struc- 
tural” poverty, not a “given” poverty. This is not the 
poverty of natural scarcity (no one has begun to test 
the powers of the technological revolution, liberated 
from obsolete political and social inhibitions), nor the 
poverty of human self-indulgence (no one’s life is more 
taxing than an African’s). It is a poverty that is the result 
of long-standing patterns of commerce, production and 
consumption—the accumulations and deposits of cen- 
turies, now all in a state of upheaval and disorder. In 
other words, the poverty of the underdeveloped world 
is not an unalterable fact but the result of economic 
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organization—something that can be managed and 
changed, given the determination to do it. 

The right approach to revitalizing the structure of price 
and commodity desuetude in the underdeveloped world 
can be seen clearly in the specific case of Ghana. In the 
long run what we want to do is to help create the kind 
of society liberal economists once thought would evolve 
as a natural consequence of a “balanced development 
program.” We look forward, for example, to a Ghana 
that possesses progressive social policies, a stabilized 
currency and developing industries; a Ghana that is 
self-sustaining in agriculture, able to cope with its own 
social revolutions (e.g., population growth), able to 
enter into profitable commercial relationships with the 
outside world, and able to protect its own interests. 

But the short-term challenge of getting started on any 
such self-regulating and self-balancing development is 
something else again. For some time to come, Ghana 
must sell what it has to sell in order to remain even 
viable. This means, for the immediate future, that Ghana 
is going to have to sell all the cocoa it can produce, at 
a price which will bring its farmers a reasonable income 
and its Government a reasonable revenue. To keep Ghana 
going in the next few years, therefore, the world must 
buy its cocoa. The international economy must be so 
organized that for a while all the cocoa Ghana can 
produce is purchased at “reasonable” prices. And since 
this cannot be expected of the ordinary market place, 
the job must be done by “administrative” purchase. 


HAT WE ARE SUGGESTING is the establishment of an 
ea institution to act for the advanced na- 
tions and serve as a commodity bank or something like it. 
It is already too late to think in terms of a more 
modest stabilization instrument, or of any program of- 
fering less than substantial, immediate profits in all the 
crisis commodities for all the nations concerned. Such 
a moderate stabilization scheme is now being worked 
out by one of President Kennedy’s task forces. But any 
“stabilized” price that does not bring in a substantial 
profit is little better than no stabilization at all, because 
the underdeveloped countries desperately need profits 
in order to shake themselves free of their need for 
stabilization in the first place. 

The need for profits, rather than simply the certainty 
of a supported price, is the reason why all attempts at 
voluntary stabilization by the primary producers them- 
selves come to naught. Profits are needed today in 
order to purchase freedom from commodity slavery 
tomorrow. Thus, for the present, any commodity scheme 
concerted by the advanced nations, any institution set 
up along the lines we have outlined, must be an ap- 
paratus resembling the domestic crop-support program 
that now constitutes one of the largest burdens of the 
American budget. There is no other way: Ghana needs 
its earnings now. To free it from cocoa is not an over- 
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night matter, and will not be done by the workings 
of the “free” market place. 

No one presumes that Western legislatures are going 
to fancy a vast, static stockpiling scheme that has go 
foreseeable end. Therefore, these powers, with they 
commodity bank, must design their prograin with q 
view not only to financing the day-to-day survival of the 
underdeveloped countries but also to encouraging the 
transition to self-sustaining “balanced” economies, The 
scheme must operate so as to wean Ghana from de. 
pendence on cocoa, Senegal from peanuts, Katanga from 
copper, Bolivia from tin, Brazil from coffee. ete., by 





installing a graduated scale of crop-support payments 


in the mechanism. For Ghana, the price of cocoa might : 
be held at something like $28 for the first 10 years 
of the plan, which would bring a fair profit: $25 for § y 
the next 10 years; and $21 for the next 10; thf , 
“natural” price to prevail thereafter. The plan’s purpose § 
would be to give the Government and people of Ghana § 
a breathing spell within which they could, with legitimate. § y 
ly earned profits from cocoa, finance and manage their § , 
own transition to a state of modest, balanced industrialism ; 
and diversified agriculturalism. ‘ 

As we have noted, the American government is now — , 


on the point of announcing a commodity price-stabiliza B | 
tion scheme. It will undoubtedly run into enormous op- § , 
position in Congress and financial circles, and, more § , 
important, it will not meet the need, But the need must § , 
be met one day, and there is nothing in its nature, or & ; 
its details, which makes it impossible to meet. A system — < 
of shareholding can easily be worked out, whereby each 
member of the North Atlantic community is allotted F , 
a fair share of the costs of the program and also, over F , 
the very long run, shares in the amortization of these  t 
costs, t 

What is most difficult to foresee here are the chances 






























of this problem being dramatized so that the democratic Fr 
peoples of the North Atlantic community comprehend F 3 
and feel the reality of the present unjust and self § t 
destructive structure of international commerce. We — ; 
must think again and again of relatively simple things: 
Most of the people of the world live on next to m § | 
survival margins. They have next to no economic al By 
ternatives, no choices. They are prone, therefore. both § t 
to victimization and to the bitterness that follows upon & « 
victimization. ( 
In Ghana today, it is cocoa or nothing. Yet Ghana — t 
cannot sell cocoa and live and thrive amidst the fantastic § 
social revolution that is shaking it to its roots. Hence, the f 
international economy must be revised to make it pos & § 
sible for Ghana to earn its way into the modern world. § 
And this must be done soon. For each day that passes B ‘ 
puts additional strain on the present inequitable struc 
ture and deepens the abyss that divides the West from § § 
the lands in which a good part of the future of man ) 








kind will be played out. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


OME VOICES of appeasement at 

home and abroad have already 
been raised in response to Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s threat- 
ening growls about West Berlin and 
the accompanying sharp yelps and 
barks from East German Party chief 
Walter Ulbricht and his satellite 
regime. Judging from historical 
precedents, we can these 
voices to become louder and shriller 
as the Berlin crisis comes nearer. 


expect 


Appeasement will not be advocated 
under its proper name. of course; it 
will be dressed up under such re- 
spectable terms as “flexibility,” “real- 
ism,” “taking account of legitimate 
Soviet interests,” etc. 

Appeasement can probably best be 
defined as a one-sided retreat from 
an established legal, political or mili- 
tary position under force or the 
threat of force, to the detriment of a 
weaker ally. Thus, to reject appease- 
ment is not to exclude negotiation as 
a means of settling or reducing in- 
ternational differences. But the ne- 
gotiations must be free. 

There must be no ticking of a time 
bomb in the form of an open or im- 
plied ultimatum. There must be no 
threat of dire consequences if the 
demands of one side are not uncon- 
ditionally satisfied. And, if negotia- 
tion is to be worthy of the name, 
there must be an element of give- 
and-take. of mutual concessions, not 
a mere signing on the dotted line by 
one side. That is not negotiation, but 
capitulation, 

Appeasement as a method of pre- 
serving or insuring peace was thor- 
oughly discredited by the outcome of 
two international conferences: Mun- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Great Folly 
Of Appeasement 





ich in September 1938, and Yalta in 
February 1945. Both these meetings 
were hailed at the time as victories 
for peace and good sense. But in 
both cases the attempt to buy peace 
by sacrificing a weaker nation 
(Czechoslovakia at Munich, Poland 
at Yalta) ended in political and 
moral bankruptcy. 

Less than a year after Neville 
Chamberlain brought “peace in our 
time” home from Munich, Great 
Britain and Germany were at war. 
And Stalin did not for a moment 
cease waging his cold war against 
the West because of the concessions 
made at Yalta to his imperialist de- 
signs in Eastern Europe and the Far 
East. His appetite, as is usual in 
such cases, grew with the eating. 

The great fallacy of appeasement 
as a policy is its invariable and in- 
evitable futility. The prospect of war 
is so terrible, especially given the 
destructive potential of modern 
weapons, that a plausible case could 
be made for accepting almost any 
single sacrifice, provided this would 
assure permanent peace. But the his- 
torical evidence is overwhelming 
that peace cannot be bought in this 
way. 

An aggressor on the prowl is not 
satisfied or satiated by a concession, 
however far-reaching. His instinct is 
always to demand more. 

As far back in history as the eve 
of the Peloponnesian War, in the fifth 
century B.C., the Athenian leader 
Pericles rejected the idea that peace 
might be bought by a minor con- 
cession with the following argu- 
ments: “I hope none of you thinks 
we shall be going to war for a trifle 


. Why, this trifle contains the 
whole seal and trial of your resolu- 
tion. If you give way, you will in- 
stantly have to meet some greater de- 
mand, because you were frightened 
into obedience in the first case; while 
a firm refusal will make them under- 
stand that they must treat you more 
as equals . . . For all claims from 
an equal, urged upon a neighbor as 
commands before any attempt at a 
legal settlement, whether these are 
large or small, have only one mean- 
ing. And that is slavery.” 

In our own time, Winston Church- 
ill, writing in ripe postwar retrospect, 
offered this pungent judgment on the 
folly of practicing appeasement: “If 
you will not fight for the right when 
you can easily win without blood- 
shed; if you will not fight when your 
victory will be sure and not too 
costly; you may come to a moment 
when you will have to fight with all 
the odds against you and only a 
precarious chance of survival. There 
may even be a worse case. You may 
have to fight when there is no hope 
of victory, because it is better to 
perish than to live as slaves.” 

Churchill’s words were directed to 
the appeasement of Hitler in the 
1930s, but they apply with equal 
force to the tragic failure of the 
Western powers to face a showdown 
with Stalin and Khrushchev in the 
40s and ’50s. The best time to have 
had it out with Stalin was at the end 
of the war, when the Soviet Union 
was bled white and the United States 
was at the peak of its military power. 
The best time to have had a reckon- 
ing with Red China, and with the 
Soviet Union had it come to China’s 
aid, was in 1950 when we still pos- 
sessed overwhelming superiority in 
nuclear weapons. 

Of one thing we may be sure: If 
appeasement is practiced on West 
Berlin the next insolent challenge 
from Khrushchev will not be slow in 
coming and will find us in a still 
worse position to meet it. For ap- 
peasement is not a road to peace 
with honor. It is the surest road to 
war after dishonor has been incurred. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





The Best of Hemingway 


By Stanley Edgar Hyman 


Wii A WRITER who has been important to you 


dies, if you want to get the taste of the tributes 
in the mass-circulation magazines out of your mouth 
(“He was a cherished colleague of ours,” said Life), 
the thing to do is to go back and read his best work. 

I first read Ernest Hemingway in high school, in 
the early 1930s, and I can still recall the excitement 
of the experience, although I had no idea why the books 
gave me such pleasure. In college, like every other 
ambitious English major in the nation, I studied his 
prose, with its short sentences, its sparse modifiers, 
and its rhythmic repetitions; and | tried with very little 
success to copy it. The first Christmas present I gave 
the fiction writer I was then courting and am now 
married to was Hemingway’s collected stories, just out. 
Since then I have read each book as it appeared, not 
often with joy, and have followed the celebrated public 
career, sometimes with disgust, but each time | en- 
counter a Hemingway story in an anthology I remember 
the greatness of his talent and achievement. I never met 
Hemingway. By the time it might have been possible, 
he was “Papa” Hemingway the international playboy, 
and I did not particularly want to, 

After the shock of reading of his death (and Time 
did not spare the bloody details) I sat down and read 
the work I have always thought Hemingway’s best, his 
first novel, The Sun Also Rises, and the short stories. 
The Sun Also Rises seems to me Hemingway’s only com- 
pletely honest novel. If, as they say, there is a thin 
shy ectomorph buried inside every stout hearty en- 
domorph, The Sun Also Rises uncovers him. More than 
that, in boldly choosing for his subject matter the love 
between an impotent man and a frigid promiscuous 
woman, Hemingway found a truly representative and 
deeply disturbing metaphor for the human condition. 

The prose is no less than masterly. Its syntax is 
parenthetical and conversational rather than “literary.” 
Hemingway writes: “The lady who had him, her name 
was Frances, found toward the end of the second year 
that her looks were going.” The style is stripped and 
economical, using the simplest of means and vocabulary, 
presenting observed behavior and conversation with a 
minimum of comment or analysis. Every detail func- 
tions. We are told of Robert Cohn: “He stood up from 


the table his face white, and stood there white and angry 
behind the little plates of hors d’oeuvres.” The technique 
is like that of a mosaic. When a meal is eaten. Heming. 
way identifies every dish; when his characters walk 
through Paris, he names every street and what they see 
on it. Hemingway demonstrates Mies van der Rohe’s 
“Less is more” in his marvelous use of understatement 
in the book. The moving last scene of Book I, when 
Brett Ashley and the narrator, Jake Barnes, confess 
their love for each other and part miserably, concludes: 
“The door opened and J went up-stairs and went to bed.” 

The ironic themes of The Sun Also Rises are intro- 
duced by means of a few repeated key words: fun (“We 
will have fun,” Brett says); luck (“It’s rotten luck” 
is Jake’s strongest commiseration); value (“You must 
get to know the values,” the Count says). “Life is 
ritual,” Lionel Johnson used to tell Yeats. and in The 
Sun Also Rises it truly is. In addition to the organized 
rituals of the bullfight and the fiesta, drinking, eating, 
fishing, even playing bridge, are made ceremonial and 
numinous. 








The book’s important subplot involves Robert Cohn, 
the outsider and Jew on the fringe of the group. “He's 
quite one of us,” Brett says of the Count to Jake, and 
it is something no one would say of Cohn. Cohn pro- 
vokes everyone’s nastiness in the book; as Jake says, 
“Cohn had a wonderful quality of bringing out the worst 
in anybody.” “I hate his damned suffering.” Brett ex- 
plains. 

In one sense, as the book makes clear, Cohn is an 
innocent steer, gored by the bulls because they cannot 













get at their real tormenters. In another sense. he is the 
uninitiate, and any contact with him is a_ pollution. 
After her affair with Cohn, Brett seems always compul- 
sively bathing; talking to him, Jake thinks only ‘I 
wanted a hot bath in deep water”; when Cohn beats 
up the bullfighter, Pedro Romero, the latter can wash 
away the beating only in the bull-ring; after her affair 
with Romero, Brett says “He’s wiped out that damned 
Cohn.” Robert Cohn is based on a known prototype, 
but Hemingway has written a good deal of himself into 
the character. He is that aspect of the artist that is 
perpetually wounded and alienated, the outsider. what 
John Berryman called “the imaginary Jew.” 
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In the main plot, the relationship of Brett and Jake, 
there is a terrible pain and poignancy. Castrated in the 
war, Jake is the true bullfighter steer. He says of his 
wound: “I try and play it along and just not make 
trouble for people.” When he thinks about Brett, Jake 
cries himself to sleep like a child. The key action of 
the book is Brett’s renunciation of Romero for the 
boy’s own good, the first truly unselfish act of her 
life. “I do feel such a bitch,” Brett says when she 
goes off with Romero; “I feel rather good, you know,” 
she says when she gives him up. In renouncing Romero, 
Brett voluntarily assumes a frustration like Jake’s in- 
voluntary one, and at the end of the book we see the 
two of them in heartbreaking fraternal embrace in a 
cab. “We could have had such a damned good time 
together,” Brett cries, and Jake answers, as the motion 
of the cab presses Brett against him, “Isn’t it pretty to 
think so?” 


gn The Sun Also Rises, the best stories are chroni- 
cles of defeat and loss, their endings deeply moving 
because every word in the story has built to the final 
elect. “My Old Man,” a boy’s account of his love for 
his father, a crooked jockey, is written in a marvelous 
first-person narrative style derived from Huckleberry 
Finn, Its authenticity and truth to a boy’s emotions are 
overwhelming. When the jockey is killed in a steeple- 
chase race, the narrator says: 

“My old man was dead when they brought him in 
and while a doctor was listening to his heart with a 
thing plugged in his ears, I heard a shot up the track 
that meant they’d killed Gilford. I lay down beside my 
old man, when they carried the stretcher into the hospital 
room, and hung onto the stretcher and cried and cried, 
and he looked so white and gone and so awfully dead, 
and I couldn’t help feeling that if my old man was 
dead maybe they didn’t need to have shot Gilford. His 
hoof might have got well. I don’t know. I loved my 
dd man so much.” Waiting for the ambulance, the 
boy hears two horseplayers agree that “He had it coming 
to him on the stuff he’s pulled,” and the boy comments 
bitterly in the story’s last line: “Seems like when they 
get started they don’t leave a guy nothing.” 

“The Undefeated,” the story of an old bullfighter’s 
failure at a comeback, carries the same absolute con- 
vicion. I have no idea what thoughts go on in a bull- 
fighter’s mind in the ring, but they must certainly be 
the ones the story gives (as I find the emotions of the 
wounded lion in “The Short Happy Life of Francis 
Macomber” entirely convincing). Lying with his horn- 
wound at the end, refusing to let them cut off his bull- 
fighter’: pigtail, Manuel says: “I was going good. I 
Was going great.” This is not Spanish idiom, but it is 
something truer, the equivalent in our culture for what 
a bullfizhter would say, and it has an absolute rightness. 

Another superb story, “In Another Country,” is about 
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an Italian fencing champion, getting machine therapy 
for his mutilated hand during the First World War. In 
the course of the treatment his wife dies, and the story 
ends with a beautiful dying fall, with the fencer sitting 
at the therapy machine, surrounded by cheery photo- 
graphs of hands like his completely restored, and the 
narrator’s comment: “The photographs did not make 
much difference to the major because he only looked 
out of the window.” 

A wildly imaginative story, “The Light of the World,” 
is about an encounter of two boys with some whores 
in a railroad station. Two of the whores compete in 
lying about their intimacy with the boxer Stanley Ketchel, 
whom they call “Steve.” Their absurd boasts (in the 
language of True Romances), their copious tears, and 
their nasty abuse of each other are grotesquely funny, 
yet as an expression of what Freud called “the omnipo- 
tent wish,” they are oddly touching. When one of the 
whores concludes with dignity: “Leave me with my 
memories. With my true, wonderful memories,” a 
miracle has occurred through Hemingway’s art, and lies 
have become truth. 

The last of the stories I think first-rate, “The Short 
Happy Life of Francis Macomber,” is about an Ameri- 
can hunting in Africa who funks, then achieves courage 
for the first time in his life, and is immediately shot 
by his wife. Macomber is another look at Cohn, the 
American who never grew up, the artist as outsider. 
The prose is less firm than it is in Hemingway’s earlier 
stories; his wife’s awful remarks to Macomber are less 
harrowing than the awful remarks everyone makes to 
Cohn because less obviously the product of inner hurt; 
and the ending is weak and inadequate. Nevertheless, 
the story is so beautifully structured, its vision of de- 
layed and short-lived initiation into manhood so power- 
ful, that it triumphs anyway. 

Along with these five thoroughly successful stories, 
parts of others are memorable: the beautiful camping 
and fishing detail of the “Big Two-Hearted River” stories, 
and the fine boxing detail of “Fifty Grand”; the mar- 
velous dialogue with the landlady in “The Killers”; the 
endings of “After the Storm” and “A Clean, Well- 
Lighted Place”; the sensitivity to a child’s mind in 
“A Day’s Wait”; and some of the lovely fragments into 
which “The Gambler, the Nun, and the Radio” shatters. 

There are fine scenes and parts, too, in the later novels, 
but after The Sun Also Rises, I think, none is a com- 
plete success. From A Farewell to Arms to The Old 
Man and the Sea, they show a progressive emotional 
softening, an increasing self-indulgent slackness of the 
prose, less and less control of the id’s fantasy gratifica- 
tions and the ego’s defense mechanisms. “Famous at 
twenty-five; at thirty a master,” Archibald MacLeish 
has written of Hemingway, but he omits the melancholy 
conclusion: over the hill at thirty-five. 

Hemingway is not the first American writer stifled 













or improve on its excellence, is ultimately unanswer. 
able and pointless. If despite his great gifts Hemingway 
never became Melville or Tolstoy, Joyce or Proust, he 
nevertheless left us, in The Sun Also Rises and a hand. 
ful of short stories, authentic masterpieces, small-scale 


by fame and wealth. In the self-disgust of the auto- 
biographical protagonist in “The Snows of Kilimanjaro,” 
he suggests that some inner failure demands the outer 
stifling. The question of whether the individual or the 
culture is primarily responsible when a writer like 


Hemingway does not mature beyond his early work, but immortal. I urge you to read them. 





Total Victory and a Costly Peace 


Reviewed by Henry F. Graf 
Professor of History, 
Columbia University 


Japan Subdued. 
By Herbert Feis. 


Princeton. 199 pp. $4.00. 


IT Is PART of the mystery and ter- 
ror of modern war that it must be 
won twice—first in battle and then at 
the conference table. Yet the man- 
ner of winning in the field may fore- 
close any victory in the writing of 
the peace. The supreme irony of the 
end of the War in the Pacific was 
that the very magnitude of the Ameri- 
can triumph raised the political cost 
beyond our wish or expectations. 

In 1945, Japan, our hated enemy. 
lay prostrate at our feet, and _ its 
supineness opened the way to Rus- 
sian advances and conquests we 
could not prevent. The atomic bomb 
made this kind of victory possible; 
and the devastating effect it had on 
traditional international relations was 
felt immediately when the War was 
terminated. This complex subject is 
the concern of Herbert Feis’ latest 
work, Japan Subdued: The Atomic 
Bomb and the End of the War in the 
Pacific. 

Feis’ monumental labors on the 
diplomacy of World War Ii, which 
began with The Road to Pearl Har- 
bor, comes to a close with this book. 
In a number of respects, the present 
volume is his best: It has a single 
focus; it deals with the fascinating 
problem of the relation between di- 
plomacy and the technology of war- 
fare; it is drenched in the essence of 
poetic—if not moral—justice; it 
bears on every page the impress of 


high tragedy—and especially the ele- 
ment of inevitability. 

As in the earlier books, Feis has 
steeped himself in the available docu- 
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ments (although he confined himself 
to the English language). and has in- 
terviewed surviving officials with con- 
summate deftness. His book is based 
on a mountain of material. and he 
demonstrates on every page his mas- 
tery of it. Moreover, at each stage of 
the story, he has asked of the evidence 
the questions that the sensitive stu- 
dent of affairs should ask. 

One of the central questions is, of 
course, why the Soviet Union was en- 
couraged to enter the conflict if the 
atomic bomb was so close to success. 
The simple answer Feis supplies after 
examining it exhaustively is summed 
up in General George C. Marshall’s 
quotation of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur: “The hazard and loss [of 
the landing on Kyushu] will be 
greatly 
launched from Siberia sufficiently 


lessened if an attack is 
ahead of our target date to commit 
the enemy to major combat. . . .” The 
consequence of the desire for Soviet 
participation on the ultimate outcome 
in Asia was profound. Furthermore, 
as Feis writes, it even showed itself 
in American reluctance to press our 
differences with the Soviets too hard 
on a variety of European decisions, 
lest we discourage them from join- 
ing us against Japan. 

But there is no point in misleading 
ourselves or engaging in needless 
breast-beating. In 1945, first of all, 
even the scientists who developed the 
bomb were extremely conservative in 
their estimates of its explosive yield. 
Second, the demand for uncondi- 
tional surrender, out of which the 





particular form of the ending of the 
war arose—and which lies at the root 
of many of our subsequent difficul- 
ties—seemed to the great majority of 
Americans to be entirely right and 
proper. Third, in 1945, Americans 
still were unable to see the inseparable 
relationship between politics and war. 

The last factor proved to be a de. 
cisive one. At Potsdam, Feis writes, 
“the 
about Far Eastern questions were 
those between the military authori- 
ties.” The leading political questions, 
including the call to Japan to sur- 


only regulated consultations 


render, the decision to drop the 
atomic bomb and the terms on which 
the Soviet Union would enter the 
war, “were neither jointly conceived 
nor conclusive.” 

All of this was not apparent at the 
time. Our overwhelming military 
strength was all that counted. or was 
likely to count, for us, In a memora 
ble passage in his diary, Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson described the 
effect that favorable news of progress 
on the atomic bomb had on President 
Truman at Potsdam: “When he got 
to the meeting after having read this 
report, he was a changed man. He 
told the Russians just where they got 
on and off and generally bossed the 
whole meeting.” The President’s in- 
stinctive response had been sound 
and in the best tradition of the 


Should 


pected a different reaction from 4 


nation-state. we have ex 
victorious commander-in-chief who 
knew he held the trump card? 

One figure in this story stands high 
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above the crowd on the American 
side: Stimson. Churchill, of course, 
had been unerringly right and elo- 
quent when he told the Secretary of 
War: “This atomic bomb is the Sec- 
ond Coming in wrath.” But Stimson 
saw beyond the apocalypse. He knew 
that this new weapon was a solvent 
of the traditional ties among nations 
—as Truman and- the others were 
less quick to discover. He compre- 
hended the desperate importance of 
immediate steps to control and pos- 
sibly banish it. 

Stimson’s role is, to be sure, well- 
known. He talked of it in his memoirs 
(on which he had the dedicated as- 
sistance of McGeorge Bundy), and 
his biographer, Elting Morison, has 
provided further details. In Feis’ 
book, though, Stimson’s view of the 
future is set against a background of 
one ad hoc decision after another, 
and we are offered a glimpse of what 
prescience in foreign affairs can mean 
to us in the world. 

This theme, however, is not the 
burden of Feis’ book, although it is 
an important element in it. Feis is 
dealing, in the last analysis, not with 
the actual ending of the War, but 
with “an imperiled eternity,” as he 
entitles one of his chapters. 

His concluding section raises the 
question of whether we should have 
ended the war earlier by modifying 
our terms, and thereby have averted 
Russia’s declaration of war and the 
disasters at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
It is a fascinating excursion into 
what Franklin Roosevelt liked to call 
“iffy history,’ and should be re- 
quired reading for those in our midst 
who talk from the Olympian vantage 
point of a decade and a half later 
about the mere men—Roosevelt and 
Truman particularly—who designed 
the postwar world. 

A closer reading of the record, as 
offered by Feis, reminds us that these 
men brought us military victory with 
4minimal loss of American lives. Feis 
is aware of this throughout; conse- 
quently, when he is critical of our 
leaders he is also understanding. He 
believes, for example, that Japan 
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should have been allowed to retain 
control over Formosa, the Kuriles 
and the Ryukyus, rather than suffer 
restriction to the home islands. Yet 
elsewhere, he notes that the U.S. 
government acted on the assumption 
(could we have acted on any other? ) 
that “the China upon which we were 
bestowing many benefits would be a 
faithful friend and ally in the Far 
Fast.” 

While traveling on the long and 
dreary road that has led away from 


the surrender ceremony on the Mis- 
souri, we have lived with the truth 
that what seemed right at one his- 
torical juncture was turned into pat- 
ent wrong by the passage of time. 
Still, we have not learned how to pro- 
tect ourselves from this kind of his- 
torical cruelty in the future. Those 
who read Feis will find neither con- 
solation nor advice for our predica- 
ment; they will find, instead, a 
masterly exposition of the inexorable 
historical process. 





Salty Taste 


Don’t Let Them Scare You. 
By Roger Burlingame. 
Lippincott. 341 pp. $5.95. 


Wuat A pity it is that the flatly 
eloquent vocal resonance and _ the 
pungent wisdom of Elmer Davis are 
not around to twang our collective 
conscience about a lot of things to- 
day. We could use his dry good 
sense about the brutal, senseless con- 
tortions of racial prejudice in the 
South (and elsewhere). We would 
savor his salty comments about sum- 
mits, space probes and sundry items 
from South Vietnam to Hyannisport, 
from Caroline’s bons mots to the 
Kremlin’s bad ones. Not that Davis’ 
observations would make the in- 
cessant mess of world crises any more 
palatable, but somehow one harbors 
the wistful confidence that if it were 
all served up on the bright skewer 
of his analysis, we could at least be 
a littke more sure what it was we 
were being forced to eat. 

Roger Burlingame’s book, Don’t 
Let Them Scare You—The Life and 
Times of Elmer Davis, is frankly, 
sometimes almost embarrassingly, a 
labor of love, which is sure to be 
all right with the bulk of Elmer 
Davis’ devotees, including this one, 
except for the wish that the writing 
might have been tighter, the narra- 
tive more taut and sharp and more 
in the style of the subject himself. 
Still, it is probably quite unfair to 


of the News 


Reviewed by Edward P. Morgan 


Washington Commentator, 
American Broadcasting Company 


expect any biographer to catch the 
full flavor and depth of Davis’ 
thinking and character except by 
equipping the volume with a choice 
set of recordings of his broadcasts, 
which speak for themselves with 
economical eloquence. Perhaps if we 
had had more of the life and less of 
the times of Elmer Davis we would 
have had a clearer picture. Even so, 
the book is a valuable work. 

It follows Davis on the long, pur- 
poseful, serious-minded route from 
Aurora, Indiana (which marked him, 
happily and permanently, with that 
devastatingly unpretentious Hoosier 
twang), through Oxford, the New 
York Times, the perilous world of 
freelance fiction and the even more 
unfictitious perils of the world at 
large. Davis’ first major assignment 
for the Times, covering the unhappy 
odyssey of Henry Ford’s Peace Ship 
to Europe in December 1915 is de- 
scribed in not very illuminating de- 
tail, without benefit of what addition- 
al description some quotes from 
Davis’ own dispatches might have 
contributed. 

But after recording something of 
the strain (and success) of Davis’ 
freelancing with both fact and fic- 
tion after leaving the Times, noting 
that he predicted a Hoover victory 
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in 1932 and chronicling the fact that 
Davis was reported dead in a New 
England hurricane at the time of 
the Munich crisis, the book quickens 
pace with the beginning of World 
War II. It is as if Burlingame had 
been waiting all along for that day 
when CBS’ Paul White called Davis 
up and asked him to come over and 
give the news department a hand as 
an analyst. (He had done a little 
broadcasting before, including some 
pinch-hits for H. V. Kaltenborn.) 
Radio was the medium through 
which Davis earned widest recogni- 
tion and fame, and Burlingame finds 
it a joy to document that fact. One 
of the author’s most revealing bits of 
reporting is a description of how 
Davis got his news off the wire serv- 
ice teletypes—not by tearing off the 
endless rolls of copy but by standing 
over the chattering machines and 
taking meticulous notes which be- 
came the trim, hard core of his 
masterfully succinct broadcasts. 
Burlingame next documents the 
frustrating but interesting and _ in- 
fluential interlude of 1942-45, when 
Davis ran, or tried to run, the Office 
of War Information. Davis had more 
courage than administrative ability 
but both he and the OWI survived. 
His battle with the brass against un- 
necessary secrecy was notable. 
Perhaps Davis’ greatest contribu- 
tion to journalism, electronic or 
otherwise, came in his cool—and 
sometimes coldly angry—analyses of 
the fear that gripped America be- 
fore, during and after that nightmare 
called the era of McCarthyism. 
People bitten with this madness at- 
tacked him, but he refused to let 
them scare him and his example 
helped others to show a little more 
courage too. In his final paragraph, 
Burlingame writes: “He saw through 
the fog—and helped clear it away 
for us. And he helped us too to grow 
up.” 
Elmer Davis has been dead just 
three years. Before we can give him 
as tall a monument of our maturity 
as he deserves we are going to have 
to grow up some more. 
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Jerusalem Under Siege 


The Faithful City. 
By Dov Joseph. 
Simon and Schuster. 356 pp. $5.95. 


WHEN Dov Josepu’s account of 
the siege of Jerusalem appeared in 
Israel it created a sensation. The 
first 30,000 copies were sold out in 
a matter of weeks. The English edi- 
published 
New York, waited six months for 
its second printing. Exodus, on the 
other hand, had better luck in New 
York than in Tel Aviv. Obviously, 
the American reader, Jew and non- 
Jew alike, is interested in the historic 
drama of Israel, but prefers to read 
about it as melodrama. 

Dov Joseph’s book is strictly his- 
toric drama, meticulously authenti- 
cated and faithfully recorded, with 
flashes of strong, but 
severely disciplined emotion. The 
main theme is the 1948 siege of 
Jerusalem by the British-officered 
Arab Legion of the late King Abdul- 
lah of Transjordan, and the en- 
durance of the city’s 100,000 Jews. 
At the time, Jerusalem’s Jews repre- 
sented a little less than one-sixth of 
the Jewish population of Palestine; 
they constituted no more than one- 
twelfth of Palestinian Jewry’s fight- 
ing strength and an even smaller 


tion, simultaneously in 


occasional 


fraction of its arms. 

The best-trained of all Arab armies 
was pitted against the Holy Land’s 
largest conglomeration of other- 
of whom 
could hardly lift a shovel, let alone 
a gun—clerks and officials, profes- 
sors and other academicians, and 


doctors and nurses. Israel’s frontiers- 


worldly mystics—many 


men and pioneers were to be found 
in other parts of the country. 
Abdullah was determined to win 
Jerusalem. Premier David 
Ben Gurion was faced not only with 
the problem of an arms shortage but 
also with a divided Cabinet: The 
majority of Jewish leaders felt that 
since the United Nations had voted 


Israeli 


Reviewed by M. Z. Frank 


Editor, “Sound the Great Trumpet”; 
columnist, “National Jewish Post” 


to internationalize Jerusalem, any. 
how, its defense was not vital to 
saving the Jewish State. In the end, 
most of Jerusalem (except for the 
Old City) remained in Jewish hands 
and eventually became the Capitol 
of the new state, 

There are two major reasons for 
Jerusalem’s victorious survival of 
the siege: first, the passionate love 
that Jews have for the city; second, 
the way Dov Joseph, as military 
governor, turned that devotion into 
an effective resistance. Even some 
of his bitterest critics, who have 
since found fault with his subsequent 
roles as Minister of Rations, Minister 
of Transport and Minister of Devel- 
opment in several Israeli govern- 
ments, concede that there is probably 
no man in Israel who could have or- 
ganized the Jews of Jerusalem as 
well as Joseph. 

Canadian-born and educated, Dov, 
or Bernard, Joseph joined the Jewish 
Legion to fight for Palestine during 
World War I, and eventually settled 
in Jerusalem. Following the United 
Nations resolution of November 29, 
1947, which called for the partition 
of the country into Jewish and Arab 
states, Joseph was made Chairman 
of the city’s Emergency Committee. 
When the State of Israel was pro- 
claimed on May 14, 1948, the 
Provisional Government appointed 
Joseph Military Governor. 

It was as Chairman of the 
Jerusalem Emergency Committee and 
Military Governor that Dov Joseph 
played his historic role in the siege 
of Jerusalem. His was essentially 4 
prosaic task: “As early as January, 
I had a survey made of the food 
supply situation in the city and 4 
table drawn up by nutrition experts 
of Jewish Jerusalem’s weekly needs 


item by item... .” But it is Joseph’s 
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intense love Jerusalem _ that 
moulds his account of the city’s 
struggle. “Deepest of the layers for 
me,” Joseph writes, “is the mingling 
of legend. fable and fact which has 
kept Jerusalem through two thousand 
years the chief symbol of his religion 
for every Jewish child.” 

In his feeling for Jerusalem, 
Joseph is not unique. What he has 
to tell about it is merely an in- 
dividual variation of what has long 
heen felt by millions of Jews. And 
itis his ability to project vividly 
this deep emotion which lifts the 


book from the level of ordinary 
chronicle. Typical of Joseph’s lyric 
passages about the city is the fol- 
lowing: 

“Jerusalem is a city built of rose- 
colored limestone, and the sun and 
the stone combine to give it a very 
special kind of light in which the 
mountain and the sky seem to run 
into each other. Perhaps this added 
to the historical association which 
always attracted deeply religious 
people.” 

While Joseph does not say so ex- 
plicitly, it is clear that he played 


a decisive role when the time came 
for the wavering Jewish leadership 
in Israel to decide whether to hold 
on to Jerusalem or to wait for the 
UN to implement its resolution in- 
ternationalizing the Holy City. The 
UN was, in fact, not at all ready 
to govern Jerusalem under an in- 
ternational regime. If the Jews had 
not defended it, the city would have 
fallen to Transjordan. The Faithful 
City, for all its lack of melodrama, 
is a moving account of an important 
moment in Israeli history written 
by one who helped shape it. 





Washington’s 


The New America. 
By Karl E. Meyer. 
Basic Books. 196 pp. $4.50. 


THE MISFORTUNE of this collection 
of bright essays—subtitled Politics 
and Society in the Age of the Smooth 
Deal—is that so many of them are 
soon out of date. The book was com- 
pleted in the fine flush of the Ken- 
nedy victory and inauguration. The 
atmosphere and prognosis have 
changed a good deal since, and it 
is reasonable to believe that for 
quite a long time things will not 
look as fresh and expectant as they 
did on January 20, 1961. 

Meyer is an editorial writer for 
the Washington Post. Coming from 
the tradition of authentic Wisconsin 
liberalism, he is well equipped and 
situated to estimate the new moods 
of American politics. It is difficult 
loagree wholly with Sidney Hyman’s 
dust-jacket encomium (“with the 
publication of this book, Karl Meyer 
has plainly established himself in the 
front rank of America’s political 
anthropologists”), but one can at 
least agree that he is a well-informed 
‘sayist whose phrase-making does 
not always run away from him, 

Meyer is most perceptive and use- 
ful in dealing with subjects close to 
his own experience, such as the 
triumph of the melting pot and the 
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‘Supermarket Politicians’ 


Reviewed by Erwin D. Canham 


Editor, “Christian Science Monitor” 


twilight of regionalism. For him, the 
victory of ethnic assimilation con- 
stitutes a national failure. In forging 
different groups into a common so- 
ciety, Meyer feels, we have sacrificed 
the best values of a pluralistic so- 
ciety in which “unity could be rooted 
in a larger degree of cultural diver- 
sity.” Instead, we have “chosen the 
way of a mass society.” 

In Meyer’s view, the presence of 
four one-time Senators on the 1960 
Presidential slates marked the decline 
of state politics, Perhaps the or- 
ganizational problems now arising 
between the White House offices and 
the depart- 
ments indicate one major reason why 
governors have hitherto been pre- 
ferred as candidates for the Presi- 
dency. 

Meyer also mourns the passing 
of the old-time politician, the intense 
and rugged partisan. The “Smooth 
Deal” has brought in his stead the 
handsome young men, persuasive on 
television, “balanced” in their views. 
“Supermarket politicians,” Meyer 
calls them, and remarks that the two 
latest Presidential candidates, but for 
accident and circumstance, might 
have wound up in the other’s party. 


regular governmental 


He has hopes that Kennedy will turn 
into something much better, but is 
not altogether confident. 

If Meyer had stuck to his basic 
theme and investigated it in greater 
depth he might have written a more 
valuable work. As it is, the book 
goes on inordinately about the 
Texans in Washington, its section on 
the Washington correspondents and 
commentators is superficial and far 
inferior to other recent work, and 
it rambles from topic to topic. In 
short, this quickly assembled volume, 
riding high on the wave of the new 
Administration, is at best a hint of 
the careful study of American poli- 
tical life of which Meyer seems 
capable. 






“SoutH AFRICA, HAPPILY forewarned 
of the proposed visit of Soapy Williams, 
took thought for its domestic tranquillity 
and informed the U.S. Government that 
it would be impossible, for the nonce, to 
make Mr. Williams comfortable during 
his stay. The U. S. Government, mis- 
taking South African indiffference for 
Communist intransigence, immediately 
invoked the Kennedy Doctrine and re- 
treated. Now, suppose the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
took the position 
that Soapy wasn’t 
welcome here...2”” 
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DEAR EDITOR 





BERLIN 


THe New Leaper generally carries articles 
which are very good indeed, but the one by 
Richard C. Hottelet, the first of three articles 
on Berlin (“Khrushchey’s Strategy,” NL, June 
26), impressed me so deeply that I must let 
you know. 

As a regular reader of your publication I 
very much appreciate your stand in the present 
world situation. No one, as far as 1 know, has 
described the problem of Berlin as exactly and 
adequately as Hottelet has done. Please con- 
vey to him my warmest thanks and gratitude 
for his article, and especially for his complete 
understanding of the situation. He presents the 
issues in real and logical form. 

I think he has final, definitive 
word on the problems that divide East and 
West. If the West abandons Berlin then all of 


Europe would be 


given the 


lost, and gradually, maybe 
all the world. 

[ am awaiting future articles in THE NEw 
LEADER on Berlin, and possibly I will write you 
again. 


Belgrade, Yugoslavia NAME WITHHELD 


MORGENTHAU 


Hans J. Morgenthau’s critique, “Kennedy’s 
Foreign Policy: Failure and Challenge” (NL 
July 3-10) dealt with formidable problems but 
it left unanswered a series of even more formid- 
able questions. I should like to deal with one 
of these questions, since it is the heart of the 
free world’s dilemma as it confronts Sino-Soviet 
imperialism. 

Morgenthau urges the “liquidation of over- 


extended commitments,” 


adding: “That is to 
say, the United States, if it does not want to 
risk war in the defense of indefensible and at 
best non-essential positions, must retreat from 
these positions.” 

A few weeks ago, Senator J. William Ful- 
bright (D.-Ark.) made virtually the same point. 
The chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee argued the necessity of distinguish- 
ing what is “crucial” to United States foreign 
policy from what is “merely important.” The 
U.S., he indicated, should avoid peripheral 
contests, such as Cuba or Laos. 

If we regard present Soviet expansionism as 
which from 18th or 19th 
century territorial and national rivalries, then 
quite 


something stems 


clearly traditional diplomacy requires 
that there be intelligent definition as to what 
is important or crucial and we should behave 
accordingly. If, however, the Sino-Soviet 


political offensive is definable as one without a 
palpable terminal point and, indeed, an ap- 
petency for world dominion, then it is no 





longer a matter of, say, Louis XIV’s designation 
of his grandson as the King of Spain. 

The Morgenthau-Fulbright thesis has only , 
surface plausibility even if the Communis 
challenge is regarded as purely military, Ob. 
viously, no nation or group of nations doomed 
to a defensive posture can guard every spot 
on earth against Soviet intervention. And | 
don’t think it is Soviet Premier Nikita Krush. 
chey’s intention that we should ever be tempted 
to make effort. But if Communist 
antagonism is regarded as emerging from some 
pseudo-ideological platform based on the re 
vealed truths of Leninism-Stalinism, then it be. 
comes quite difficult, on the basis of Communist 


such an 


rhetoric, to define the “indefensible,” the “non 
essential,” the “important” and the “crucial.” 
The question then is, who controls the defini. 
tions? 

From a purely military standpoint, Laos is a 
trifling bit of real estate and Cuba is perhaps, 
a little more than trifling. Berlin? Newsweek 
recently reported about a suggestion that the 
West Germans build another Berlin (for $2 
billion), donate the present Berlin to East 
German Communist chief Walter Ulbricht and 
thus avoid the risk of war in the defense of 
indefensible and non-essential positions. Why 
not? 

I should think that Hitler would have taught 
us the lesson that a highly organized dictator 
ship, with or without a well-defined ideology, 
has a unilateral and an unappeasable capacity 
for definition of its “essential” interests. The 
War Over the Danzig Corridor, now know 
as World War II, if one accepts the revisionist 
thesis of A. J. P. Taylor, was initiated over an 
“important” but not a “crucial” issue. After all 
if Hitler was allowed to swallow the Rhineland, 
Austria, the Sudetenland and finally Czecho- 
slovakia, anyone of which could have beet 
defined as “crucial,” to panic over the patently 
“indefensible” Danzig was absurd. And why, 
and by what standard, did Britain’s cause it 
1940 become America’s cause when quite ob 
viously the British Isles were militarily inde 
fensible? 

Laos is indefensible and it follows that South 
east Asia and beyond may also be indefensible. 
The ultimate conclusion to be drawn from 
the Morgenthau-Fulbright thesis is that we 
should void the SEATO and CENTO agree 
ments, since their continuance would mean our 
involvement if South Vietnam were overTul. 
The Paris of the East is hardly worth a mass 

This current political casuistry is due to a 
unspoken acceptance that the tide of history, 
Communist version, is irreversible. While we 
are certain about the eventual overthrow o 
fascist tyrants or Western colonialist regimes 
we have been conditioned to regard as it 
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mutable the wilfulness of Sino-Soviet imperi- 
lism and its many conquests. The West in the 
past 20 years has freed 800 million people from 
foreign domination; Communism in that time 
has enslaved almost 900 million people. We re- 
gard as inevitable that before too long Algeria, 
Angola, Mozambique, Kenya and the Rhodesias 
will be free, but we assume, as an enduring fact 
of life, that the new colonialism over Eastern 
Europe is forever. And this despite the up- 
risings in East Germany, Hungary and Poland. 
What has trapped the free world is some kind 
of wide private acceptance of the Sino-Soviet 
oflensive with its irridentist ideology as con- 
gent with “the revolution of our time,” the 
wave of the future. 

Isn't it time for the free world to declare 
its own offensive against this new imperialism, 
to announce that freedom has its own irriden- 
tist claims against this new Holy Alliance? 
Isn't it time for the free world to uncover what 
Moscow and Peking regard as indefensible and 
non-essential? And does not this call for open 
political warfare against Sino-Soviet domination 
of peoples and countries, rather than the re- 
treat which Morgenthau Ful- 
bright implies? 


suggests and 

Morgenthau faults his argument when he says 
that modern totalitarian “regimes cannot be 
overthrown by counterrevolutionary invasions, 
but only by the vision of a realizable social 
order superior to that of the status quo.” The 
workers in Budapest, in Poznan, in East ‘Berlin 
and, perhaps, even in Tiflis, had such a vision; 
unfortunately, they lacked armaments against 
what was a real counterrevolutionary invasion 
and, most of all, they lacked the 
support. 

If we are going to argue over what is de- 
fensible or indefensible whenever Khrushchey 
announces his latest quarry, it is a matter of 
time before India or Turkey, now defensible 
and essential, become non-essential to American 
foreign policy. If South Vietnam is nearing the 
“non-essential,” then Thailand and Malaya are 
ready part of the expanding universe of non- 
‘sentiality. The Morgenthau-Fulbright doctrine 
has a Cartesian, rationalistic ring of irrefuta- 


free world’s 


bility, but, as Ortega y Gasset once said, “pure 
feason cannot supplant life.” Nor, one must 
add, can it sustain the values of a free society, 
at bay if you will, but still free. 
New York: City ARNOLD BEICHMAN 


If Professor Morgenthau uses the word “in- 
tellectual” to mean one who is “rather sure of 
himself,” believes that “anything goes that is 
Presented cleverly and with assurance,” and 
“Mgages in “that innocuous and frequently ir- 
relevant pastime which we call pretentiously 
the academic dialogue,” he is free to do so. But 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its ‘features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


it is a truth by. his definition only, and. is 
politically meaningless. sy 

If he means that all intellectuals behave in 
this way, then his criticism is extravagant and 
untenable. If he means that some intellectuals 
behave in this way, then his criticism does not 
apply to those intellectuals who do not. 

I suspect that Morgenthau is committed to 
what, for want of a better term, may be called 
the intellectualistic fallacy: i.e., that ideas may 
be good in theory and bad in practice. But the 
test of an idea lies in its application, and the 
stature of an intellectual may be measured by 
how well his ideas satisfy this test. 

Surely President Kennedy need not be criti- 
cized for attracting intellectuals to government. 
It is not that his intellectuals are accustomed 
to ideas that merits criticism; it is that they 
have given no evidence of a capacity to gen- 
erate new ideas. Indeed, they have no more 
ideas than the practical, anti-egghead politicians 
of the Eisenhower Administration. If Morgen- 
thau directed his criticism to performance 
rather than to academic origin, his views would 
gain clarity and relevance. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


AID TO EDUCATION 


In Thomas J. O’Toole’s article presenting 
the case for “Aiding Non-Public Schools” (NL, 
July 17-24) several important aspects of this 
divisive issue are overlooked. If there is to be 
Federal aid to education for private and paro- 
chial schools, for example, where precisely 
would O’Toole draw the line? This is not only 
crucial to the whole question, but it defies 
logical and practical application. 

O’Toole fails to elaborate on another point. 
No one forces Catholics to send their children 
to parochial schools, yet he would have those 
who—rightly or wrongly—regard Catholicism 
as theological tyranny support Catholic educa- 
tional efforts. 

The public school is open for all to attend, 
including Catholics. The parochial and private 
schools are restrictive and exclusive. Some 
Catholic families, in fact, refuse to send chil- 
dren to parochial schools because they do not 
accurately reflect the religious, racial and 
economic composition of our society. This be- 
lief, despite O’Toole’s arguments to the con- 
trary, has nothing to do with liberal or con- 
servative thinking but has a great deal to do 
with basic American democracy. 

“Catholics themselves,” declares O’Toole, 
“will reject any formula of public aid so sub- 
tantial as to give the Government crucial power 
over private school education.” Perhaps indi- 


vidual Catholics will, but will the Catholic 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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CONTINUED 


Hierarchy? In those nations where the Catholic 
Church is dominant the state underwrites most 
of the costs of a Catholic education and does 
not seriously interfere with what is taught, for 
obvious reasons. Nevertheless, even in Catholic- 
dominated countries, the church vs. state edu- 
cation issue is often a bone of contention. 

No one in this nation can legitimately ques- 
tion the right of Catholics to maintain an 
educational system in competition with the 
public school system. Many, however, do see 
the maintenance of such a system as a threat to 
their own religious freedom and thus rebel 
against the idea of providing public funds to 
sustain such a threat. This is what most Catho- 
lics do not understand or will not understand. 
Charleston, W. Va. W. E. Currton Iil 


PAUL JACOBS 


“A combination of factors caused a funda- 
mental feeling of distrust for many of us about 
the nature of World War I]—a war we never 
really accepted as ours in the same way we 
accepted the Spanish Civil War.” Thus Paul 
Jacobs in his article, “Eichmann and Jewish 
Identity” (NL, July 3-10). 

It is difficult not to wonder how large a group 
is represented by Jacobs’ “we.” I suspect that, 
in the words of Mr. Slain’ it could caucus in 
a telephone booth. My recollection of World 
War II is fairly clear; it seems to me that, 
except for a fringe of anti-Semites (representing 
about one hundreth of one per cent of the 
population), this nation was united as it had 
never been united before. 

Certainly Jacobs’ confession that he regarded 
General Franco as a greater threat to human 
freedom than Corporal Hitler is highly inter- 
esting, but if THe New Leaper publishes many 
articles of this type, it will run into stiff compe- 
tition from another valuable periodical—the 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology. 


New York City James HENLE 


CASTRO’S CUBA 


In John T. Edsall’s apology for signing the 
“Open Letter to President Kennedy” on Cas- 
tro’s Cuba (“Dear Editor,” NL, June 26), I 
was astonished and depressed to read that “it 
has been basic to our policy that we do not 
launch military attacks against other nations, 
especially small nations.” 

At almost the very beginning of our national 
history, the United States had solemn treaties 
with several sovereign American Indian tribes 
and nations which subsequently we not only 
attacked militarily but removed to distant areas 
in a manner not unlike that of Stalinist Russia 
toward the various “autonomous republics” 


after World War II. 
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Has Edsall heard about the military attack 
on Mexico over a century ago; or the invasion 
of Spain’s Florida province in 1818 before we 
forced the sale of that peninsula; or the sup- 
pression of the young Philippine nation after 
the defeat of Spain; or the prevention of the 
Colombian forces from suppressing the uprising 
in Panama in 1903; or the occupation of the 
Republic of Haiti in 1915; or the “punitive 


expedition” to Nicaragua; or the border 
“troubles” of 1916 during which we “chased 
Villa” several hundreds of miles within the 


Mexican border? 

Like other powers, we have militarily in- 
vaded other nations when it suited our national 
purpose to do so, our moral professions not- 
withstanding. In bemoaning “our really grave 
mistakes in Cuba” before Fidel Castro came 
to power, Edsall does not state what they were 
nor how they could have been avoided if there 
were any, without the very kind of a military 
attack and occupation that he himself de- 
plores. 


New York City GEORGE S. SCHUYLER 
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All trade union and fraternal or 
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